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DISCUSSION OF FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATION 


Dean Burris, of the University of Cincinnati, contributes the 
following discussion and suggestions with regard to the method of 
securing federal participation in education: 


My conviction is that we should not only separate the discussion of all 
questions which relate to subsidies from those which relate to the form of 
establishment for administration of education, in so far as it is a concern of the 
federal government, but also bear in mind two very practical considerations. 
They are these: 

First, In harmony with the President’s wishes a Joint Committee on the 
Reorganization of the Administrative Branch of the Federal Government has 
been appointed by Congress and is considering the allocation of education in 
connection with many other problems. The chairman of this committee is 
not a member of Congress but represents the President. It is entirely proper 
that this should be the case, for it is that branch of the federal government 
for which the President is responsible, whose reorganization is under considera- 
tion. The President should have more to say than anyone else with regard 
to the organization of his work—a prerogative which any university president, 
school superintendent, or even college dean, would be unwilling to surrender. 

Second, The President, during the campaign, in his inaugural address, 
and in his message to the Sixty-seventh Congress, committed himself to the 
establishment of a department of public welfare. 
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Suppose, therefore, the joint committee on the reorganization of that 
branch of the government for which the President is responsible should recom- 
mend some such allocation for education as the following: 

The establishment of a department of public welfare with a cabinet officer 
to head the divisions of education, public health, social service, and veteran 
service, respectively, with a specialist in charge of each division having the title 
of director-general. 

If the joint committee should make some such recommendation and if it 
should be approved by the President, it is inconceivable that Congress would 
fail to adopt it, for Congress itself, much less any outside agency, should not 
try to dictate the manner in which the President shall run his own office. 

In the event, therefore, that the Joint Committee should make some such 
recommendation as I have indicated, I hope that all concerned, in the interest 
of harmony and of education itself, regardless of present differences, will endorse 
this action, leaving to the future the determination of all other questions under 
the leadership of the one to be selected for whatever new office may be created 
by congressional action at this time. 

By placing the division of education in charge of an expert who is to be an 
undersecretary with the dignified title of director-general, let us say, there is 
provided a way of escape from one of the dangers which has been repeatedly 
pointed out, namely, the danger of putting education into politics. For 
whereas cabinet officers do inevitably come and go whenever there is a change 
in the presidency, those in charge of undersecretaryships need not change and 
often do not. The reason for this lies in the fact that when an expert becomes 
thoroughly acquainted with the work of an office his retention is the guarantee 
of continuity in the development of well thought-out policies, and however 
much a newly-elected president might be inclined to yield to political con- 
siderations in choosing a cabinet officer for a department of public welfare 
as amember of his immediate official family, there would be little temptation 
to remove a real expert in charge of a division of education. The same would be 
true with respect to such other divisions as are contemplated in the proposed 
new department. 

The place of education in our federal system of government would be 
vastly improved by this arrangement, and if this is as far as the present adminis- 
tration at Washington is willing to go I think we should cheerfully accept it. 
Otherwise, the probabilities are that nothing whatever will be done during 
this session of Congress, so far as education is concerned. 

It is certain that no amount of pressure can now bring about the passage 
of the Towner-Sterling Bill. Recent action has made this impossible. The 
action to which I refer was announced in a circular sent out by the National 
Education Association reporting a conference on the Towner-Sterling Bill, 
which says: 

“‘A lay organization of national scope has appropriated $125,000 to be 
used in publicity for the measure during the present year and an annual appro- 
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priation of the same amount will be made until the provisions of the bill have 
been enacted into law.” 

This action was also reported by one of the speakers at the recent Chicago 
meeting, but neither he nor the circular gave any hint as to the source of this 
“publicity” fund which is to be added to the vast sum now being spent by the 
National Education Association out of fees annually collected from a member- 
ship now near the one hundred thousand mark. 

The reason for this silence is now clear. It turns out that this “lay organiza- 
tion of national scope” is in fact the southern jurisdiction of a secret society. 

It is true that most of the southern states will profit enormously at the 
expense of the northern states if the Towner-Sterling Bill becomes a law. 
I am quite willing that this should be the case, to the extent that the southern 
states can show that they are indigent in spite of diligence, but an annual 
appropriation of any sum from any southern organization, secret or otherwise, 
for propaganda in behalf of this bill under the circumstances is not only in bad 
taste but certain to defeat the purpose for which it is intended. Unfortunately, 
also, this same “‘lay organization of national scope” which has only southern 
jurisdiction is one which has some old scores to settle with a very large element 
of our population which is opposed to this bill, and it is this situation which 
threatens to inject an issue into the approaching congressional elections which 
neither of the two great political parties will permit to come up. Consequently 
this bill must now lie in committee indefinitely 

Meanwhile, in case the plan for a department of public welfare is not 
accepted, there is but one thing tobe done. Let the President appoint a review 
commission to be composed of persons who are broad enough, intelligent 
enough, and American enough to canvass the whole situation. Let this com- 
mission consider impartially all of the various proposals that have been made 
with regard to the function and allocation of education in the federal govern- 
ment with a view to formulating a plan to which all can subscribe, whether 
they be protestants, catholics, Jews, Masons, or what not. Let there be no 
more large “publicity” funds or paid propagandists. Let there be no more 
bills so drawn as to secure support and resolutions of endorsement through 
bribery. Let there be no alliances which provoke sectional, partisan, or 
sectarian bitterness. A plan which is consistent with the traditions and spirit 
of our American institutions will not entail any of these things in securing 
adoption, and it is only by the adoption of such a plan that the nation can best 
serve education and be best served by it. 


FINANCING SCHOOLS 


Efforts to deal with the crucial problems of school finance are 
leading all concerned into two lines of thought and action which 
may be described as unanimously agreed upon. In the first place, 
it is now evident that the taxing system which has been depended 
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on in the past to furnish adequate revenues for schools is breaking 
down and that a new system must be devised. In the second place, 
it is equally clear that the systems of school expenditure and account- 
ing which were complacently accepted a few years ago are no longer 
satisfactory to a public which wants good schools but demands that 
school expenditures be economical and intelligent. 

In the first matter, namely, that of the taxing system, it used 
to be the attitude of school people that their duty was merely to 
expend public funds, not to collect them. Even today one sometimes 
hears an enthusiastic orator at a teachers’ meeting dismissing the 
problem of securing funds for the conduct of schools with the familiar 
platitude that the country is rich enough to give teachers all they 
ask for and more. The country is, however, learning that industry 
is affected profoundly by the methods that legislative bodies employ 
in securing public funds, and teachers are beginning to see that even 
in a country abounding in wealth the problem of proper and safe 
methods of taxation will have to be worked out with the greatest 
possible care and foresight. 

At the recent meeting of the Department of Superintendence, 
Professor Seligman, professor of political economy at Columbia 
University, read a paper which should be carefully studied by every 
friend of the public schools. He made the following statements: 

The wealth of the country has indeed increased, but the attempt to measure 
wealth by the general property tax has broken down. Thus at one end the 
needs of our educational institutions have gradually increased and at the other 
end the basis of support has relatively diminished. 

There are three reasons for the failure of the property tax. First, the 
impossibility of reaching intangible property or property in securities and 
mortgages, which has greatly multiplied in recent times. Secondly, even 
as regards tangible property, property is continually becoming a less satis- 
factory evidence of ability to pay, either because of the disparity between 
the property and its yield or because property is no evidence of prosperity. 
The third reason why property is unsatisfactory as a test of taxpaying ability 
is because of the existence in modern times of huge professional incomes, all 
of which may be spent, and which would therefore be free under a property tax. 

In all the more advanced states of this country, as well as throughout 
Europe, property has therefore been supplanted by earnings, profits, or income, 
as the test of taxable ability. This means virtually the development, on the 
one hand, of the personal income tax and, on the other hand, of the business 
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tax, to include not only corporations but other businesses. With these addi- 
tions to local real estate, where the objections to utilize property as a criterion 
of wealth are far less, the basis of taxation can gradually be broadened. 


If the principles thus enunciated are to be accepted by states 
and communities, in spite of the natural opposition which will arise 
from selfish interests, the leaders of intelligent public opinion must 
concern themselves with the discussion of the general problem of 
taxation. ‘This means that the time has passed when teachers and 
school superintendents can be content to ask for funds now in public 
treasuries. They must engage in an active study of the problems 
of raising and disbursing for public use an equitable portion of the 
wealth of all classes of people. 

The second general lesson which recent experience forces on the 
attention of school people is that the expenditure of public funds in 
schools must be strictly safeguarded. This demand is likely to 
find most forceful expression where the aggregate funds available 
are the largest, that is, in the great cities. The time has come, 
however, when school accounts, even in the smallest rural districts, 
must be scrutinized with the most zealous care, and understandable 
reports must be rendered to taxpayers. The public was very willing 
two years ago to respond to the demands for increases in school 
expenditures. The tide has not turned, but it gives many signs of 
being at the flood. If there is not to be a reaction which will carry 
with it teachers’ salaries and the enriched school program, there 
must be the most careful and intelligent administration. 

The administrators of large city systems have seen the problem 
and are attempting to deal with it as indicated in the next item; 
the rest of the educational world ought to follow their example. 


A NEW ACCOUNTING SCHEDULE 

More than a year ago the Inter-City Conference, which is made 
up of the administrative officers of ten of the largest eastern cities, 
appointed a committee to develop a new standard form for school 
financial accounting and reporting. The committee was made up 
of the following statistical and research experts: E. Nifenecker, of 
New York, W. W. Theisen, of Cleveland, Murray Dalman, of 
Indianapolis, and A. B. Moehlman, of Detroit. This committee 
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has carried its work through a number of stages of discussion and 
approval until now it has the sanction of the Bureau of Education, 
the Department of Superintendence, and the National Association 
of Public School Business Officials. Blanks have been prepared 
showing the headings under which entries should be made and giving 
full definitions of each of the categories employed in the list of head- 


ings. 

The title of the blank indicates that it is intended for use in 
cities of 100,000 population or more. It cannot be used to advantage 
in its full detail by smaller cities and districts, but the discrimination 
of the definitions in indicating the lines of expenditure which should 
be recognized in the careful administration of schools is so instructive 
that school officers of every community will be helped in preparing 
reports by a study of the blank. The portion of the definitions 
dealing with “Payments” is quoted in full as the part most likely 
to be useful to smaller school systems. 


1. Definition of administration of general control—Administration or 
general control shall be defined as that group of activities that deals with (1) 
the carrying out of policies that provide physical, financial, and educational 
conditions under which pupil, teacher, principal, and supervisor may work to 
best advantage; (2) the provision of channels through which the course of 
study, general data, and instructions may be quickly and effectively placed in 
operation; (3) the provision of channels through which information and 
conditions in the schools may be promptly transmitted to the central offices; 
(4) putting into operation standards of achievement; (5) the preparation of 
general data and reports; (6) research activities; (7) general publicity. 

2. Board of education and secretary’s office—Under this head should be 
included all expenditures for salaries of members of school boards, of secretaries, 
and of other officers or assistants engaged in the business administration, and all 
other expenditures for such officers for supplies, traveling expenses, etc. 

3. Officers in charge of buildings—Include the salaries and expenses of those 
having charge of the construction and maintenance of physical properties, 
such as superintendents of buildings, school architects, inspector of buildings, 
superintendent of repairs and schoolhouse commission. Payments to special 
employees engaged exclusively on new work should be charged to outlays. 

4. Officers in charge of supplies—Include the salaries and expenses of the 
superintendent of supplies, business manager, or other officers whose duties 
are concerned with the purchase and distribution of supplies. 

5. Operation and maintenance of administration building.—Include also 
rents paid for general control offices. 
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6. Superintendents of schools and their offices—Include all payments for 
salaries of superintendents, assistant or deputy superintendents, directors of 
research, and other subordinate administrative officers whose duties are 
largely administrative and who are not primarily supervisors of instruction; 
for office assistants, clerks, and stenographers; for stationery, postage, supplies, 
traveling expenses, printing, and other miscellaneous expenses in connection 
with the office of superintendent. 

7. Administration of vocational relations and school census.—Include 
salaries and expenses of officers in charge of procuring vocational information, 
of giving vocational guidance, and of issuing working permits, and of census 
enumerators, including clerical help, necessary blanks, and other supplies, 
car fare, etc. 

8. Administration of co-ordinate activities ——This includes payments for all 
salaries and expenses of persons who are in the central office exercising direct 
control of all the co-ordinate activities as specified in Section B III. Do not 
include field workers. 

When personal bonds are required of school officers and are paid for by the 
city school board, such expenditures should be entered here. 

9. Instruction.—This includes a statement of all items of expense concerned 
directly in actual teaching or aiding in the teaching of children, or improving 
the quality of teaching, such as salaries and expenses of supervisors and prin- 
cipals, teachers’ salaries, expenses of teachers’ institutes, cost of textbooks, 
school library books, stationery, and other supplies used in instruction. Expen- 
ditures should be divided between the different types of schools found in the 
city school system. Instruction is divided into general supervision and 
instruction proper. 

10. Supervisors.—General supervision of instruction shall be defined as 
that group of activities which has to do with the actual improvement of instruc- 
tion through direct contact with principal or teacher, including activities as 
(1) preparation and development of courses of study and bulletins on method; 
(2) examination of textbooks; (3) demonstration teaching; (4) institutes and 
teachers’ meetings for the improvement of instruction; (5) personal conferences 
for the interpretation of methods and curricula; (6) classroom visitation and 
inspection; (7) setting up standards of achievement. 

This activity shall include supervisors in charge of special departments 
or subjects as defined above who devote one-half or more of their time to 
supervision. 

In case a supervisor renders service as supervisor in more than one kind 
of school charge his salary, clerk hire, and other expenses to the type of school 
in which he gives the greater portion of his time. In case such employee 
performs one function in one kind of school and another function in another 
kind of school, as that of supervisor in the elementary schools and that of 
teacher in the high school, charge his salary, clerk hire, and other expenses 
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to the type of school in which he gives the major portion of his time. If his 
time is equally divided, charge such expenditures to both types of schools. 

11. Other expenses of supervision.—Include traveling and other expenses 
allowed in attending conventions, institutes, etc., street car fares, report 
blanks, stationery, etc., used by supervisors, expenses in connection with hold- 
ing teachers’ institutes, teachers’ traveling and other expenses allowed in 
attending conventions, institutes, etc.. 

12. Elementary instruction.—Include after this item all expenditures in 
elementary grades not definitely organized as a junior or senior high school 
or as a high school (grades 9-12, inclusive). Salaries, clerk hire, and expenses 
of supervisors and teachers in the elementary grades should be kept separate 
and distinct from corresponding expenditures in junior high schools. In case a 
teacher gives part of his time to the elementary grades and part to the junior 
high school, charge such expenditures to the school in which he gives the major 
portion of histime. If such service is equally divided, charge such expenditures 
to both types of schools. 

13. Intermediate or junior high schools.—Include after this item all expen- 
ditures for grades 7-9, inclusive, when the schools are organized on the 6-3-3 
plan; for grades 7-8, inclusive, when organized on the 6-2-4 plan; and for 
grades 7-10, inclusive, if organized on the 6-4-2 plan. After this item report 
all expenditures for instruction for such schools, whether they are housed 
separately or with an elementary or senior high school. In case a junior high 
school teacher devotes part of his time to giving instruction in the elementary 
grades or senior high school charge his salary to the school in which he gives 
the major portion of his time. If such service is equally divided, charge his 
salary to the higher type of school. 

14. High school.—After this item report expenditures for senior high schools 
and for all high schools not organized on the junior-senior plan. Report here 
grades 9-12, inclusive, in schools organized on the 8-4 or 6-2-4 plan and grades 
10-12, inclusive, in schools organized on the 6-3-3 plan. Pupils enrolled in 
the thirteenth grade, if any, should also be included here. In case a high- 
school teacher devotes part of his time to giving instruction in a junior high 
school, charge his salary to the school in which he gives the major portion 
of his time. If such service is equally divided, charge his salary to the high 
school. 

15. Vocational, trade, and continuation schools—Report here instruction 
costs in schools definitely organized for giving vocational, trade, or continuation, 
courses. Do not include departments of regular high schools offering such 
courses. 

16. Teacher training.—Include only those schools (city normal schools) 
definitely organized for giving teacher training work. Do not include teacher 
training work offered as a part of the regular high-school course. 

17. Collegiate instruction.—Report expenditures for collegiate instruction 
only when such expenditures are managed and disbursed through the city board 
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of education. Junior colleges as well as four-year colleges should be included 
here. Do not include a fiscal report of municipal colleges controlled by a 
separate board of trustees. 

18. Administration.—Include the principal and assistant principal and 
other administrative and supervising officers within the building only in case 
they devote half or more than half of their time to administration or supervision. 
Administration within a building by someone connected with the building shall 
be defined as that group of activities that deals with (1) the carrying out of 
policies which provide physical and educational conditions under which pupil 
and teacher may work to best advantage; (2) the preparation of reports, 
collection of data, and compilation of statistical and attendance records; (3) 
research activities; (4) the preparation and circulation of publicity material; 
(5) the establishing and maintaining of school and home relationships; (6) the 
classification and promotion of pupils; (7) the maintenance of school discipline; 
(8) the storage and distribution of materials and supplies; (9) the inspection 
of the physical plant; (10) the rating of teachers. Supervision within a build- 
ing by some person attached to the building shall be defined as that group of 
activities which have to do with the improvement of classroom instruction as 
defined under general supervision and should be included with administration 
costs. 

19. Teaching.—Teaching shall be defined as time spent in the direct 
instruction of children whether in groups or as individuals, testing, the correc- 
tion of papers in school, and time spent on preparation in school. 

20. Educational supplies.—Supplies are those things which, when once 
used, are actually or constructively consumed, including writing paper, drawing 
paper, blank books, chalk, ink, pencils, pens, adhesives, fasteners, carbon 
paper, rubber stamps, typewriter supplies, magazines for classroom use (not 
those purchased for the school library), newspapers, test tubes, litmus paper, 
filter paper, polishing and abrading supplies, drugs, chemicals, cleansers, 
laboratory supplies, food supplies. Freight and cartage on supplies should be 
included. Care should be taken to exclude from educational supplies any 
article made of durable material which is supposed to last year after year 
with reasonable use. No permanent laboratory apparatus or equipment 
should be included. 

21. Free text and school library books.—Include cost of free textbooks, 
supplementary books, and also magazines, library books, etc., supplied to the 
school library when paid for out of school district funds. The cost of school 
library books for a new library should be reported under “‘Capital Outlay.”’ 
The expenses of maintaining and operating public libraries to which all pupils, 
or even the public, may have access should be reported under “Auxiliary 
Agencies.”” Payments for textbooks sold to the pupils during the school year 
should not be entered in this report as the money so spent is still available for 
use. Excess stock should be reported either after items 13 (b), C-3, or C-7. 
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22. Other expenses of instruction.—Include expenses in connection with 
commencement exercises or school entertainments, such as music, decorations, 
programs, diplomas, etc. Street car fare of teachers, where allowed, should be 
included under this head. Expenses incident to teachers’ institutes should 
be included under supervision. 


CO-OPERATION IN DEVELOPING SOCIAL STUDIES 


The National Council for the Social Studies completed its 
organization in Chicago, February 25. Its purpose is to lay the 
foundations for training democratic citizens, and its sponsors believe 
that such training can result only from a carefully developed and 
adequately supported system of teaching in the elementary and 
secondary schools. Its plan looks to promoting co-operation among 
those who are responsible for such training. 

An advisory board was set up composed of representatives of 
(x) the five associations of scholars most nearly related to the purpose 
of the National Council—historians, economists, political scientists, 
sociologists, and geographers; (2) the national organizations of 
educational investigators and administrators—elementary- and high- 
school principals, teachers of education, normal-school principals, 
and superintendents; and (3) regionary associations of teachers of 
history and civics. 

The first task the National Council is undertaking is the prepara- 
tion of a list of those experiments or undertakings in the teaching 
of the social studies which now give promise of being useful. This 
list will contain such exposition of the character and aims of these 
experiments as to make it possible for those working along parallel 
lines to discover each other and to co-operate more fully than would 
otherwise be probable. This expository material will have another 
purpose—that of indicating outstanding differences of opinion and 
program in order that these differences may be systematically stated 
for purposes of analysis and discussion. 

To aid in the discovery of these experiments, the National 
Council has in preparation a list of men and women who will be 
appointed in the various states to represent the National Council 
in its efforts to collect useful information and then to give currency 
to it. While this organization seems to represent all of the elements 
out of which the best development of the social studies must proceed, 
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the most useful work will be done only with the co-operation of 
teachers and investigators in all parts of the country to the end that 
lost motion and useless repetition may .be eliminated and that 
mutually strengthening experiments may be pressed forward. 

Persons who are interested in the wholesome development of 
the social studies, whether teachers or others, and if teachers, whether 
teachers of the social subjects or of some other subject, are urged to 
communicate at the earliest convenient moment with the secretary 
of the National Council for the Social Studies, Edgar Dawson, 671 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


HEALTH INSPECTION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF LONG BEACH, 
CALIFORNIA 

School nursing was inaugurated in Long Beach, California, in 
February, 1919. The administration of the service is unique and 
may be a practical method for others interested in this phase of the 
school curriculum. 

Long Beach has its social welfare service and public health 
nursing centered in the City Social Welfare Department, with one 
staff of workers acting for state, county, city, schools, and private 
agencies, and each organization assuming its proportion of the 
maintenance. 

It is obvious that skilled workers are necessary for such a staff. 
Two factors have made the selection comparatively easy. The 
qualification standards are high, and the salaries paid are above the 
average. Nine of these workers are public health nurses. The 
school board pays the salaries and transportation of three, but six 
nurses give their entire time to the schools. Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays are spent in the schools. Home visits are made 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. Two child welfare centers for mothers 
with children of preschool age are conducted on Saturdays. 

The school board does not employ a physician. The nurses do 
classroom inspection and exclude those children with symptoms 
of contagious or infectious diseases. ‘These children may not return 
until they are readmitted by the health officer or the nurse. 

All children are included in classroom inspection but may be 
excused from physical examination by presenting a signed request 
from the parent. 
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A health card is kept for every child. On it is noted the results 
of physical examinations and corrective work for the period he is 
in the elementary school. 

Physical examination consists of tests for defective vision and 
hearing, inspection of teeth, throat, skin, and posture, and measure- 
ments relating to height and weight. 

Scales have been procured for every school. The children are 
weighed at regular intervals, and the results kept on classroom 
weight charts. Nearly every school has adopted the morning glass 
of milk for pupils. Several nutrition classes are making excellent 
progress. 

In a tourist city, where pupils are constantly changing, it is 
impossible to get statistics that will show what health inspection 
is accomplishing. 

Last September 6,123 children were given physical examinations. 
Corrective work of some kind was needed by 80 per cent—52 per 
cent needed dental care; 15 per cent showed symptoms of defective 
vision. At the end of the first semester 54 per cent of the 52 per cent 
had received dental treatment, and 41 per cent of the 15 per cent 
had been treated for defective vision. Four hundred and seventy- 
four children reported they had undergone operations for the 
removal of tonsils and adenoids. 

The Social Welfare Department takes care of the corrective 


work needed by children whose parents are unable to pay for the 
service. 
ANNIS L. FLETCHER, R.N. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


























News Stems from the School of Eduration of 
the University of Chiragn 








SUMMER QUARTER COURSES IN ART EDUCATION 


The Art Department will be represented by the following teaching 
personnel during the Summer Quarter: Professor Sargent, Professor 
Whitford, Miss Coe, Miss Williams, Miss Kimber, and Miss Evans. 
Mr. Morse has recently been released, so that he may participate 
in an art tour of Europe. His work at the University for the coming 
quarter will be given by one of his associates at the Chicago Art 
Institute. Miss Florence Williams and Miss Clarice Evans are 
new members of the Department. Miss Williams is a graduate of 
the Northern Illinois State Normal School, DeKalb, Illinois, and of 
the University of Chicago, Ph.B., 1915. She has specialized in 
art education and has studied at the Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts. Miss Evans is a graduate of the Connecticut State Normal 
School and of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

A new course, Industrial Arts 23A, will be offered during the 
First Term of the Summer Quarter. This course will include discus- 
sions of the place of industrial arts in the schools, the field of produc- 
tion, and the relation of art to industry. Actual project work, 
involving studies of methods, tools, processes, and materials appro- 
priate to the different grades, will be undertaken. The course is 
planned for students desiring to formulate a course of study on the 
basis of industrial art and for students desiring knowledge of the 
relation of industry and the applied arts. 

Professor Whitford is making arrangements for an exhibition 
during the Summer Quarter of the individual work of instructors of 
the Department. The exhibition will include paintings by Mr. 
Sargent and Miss van Pappelendam, some of the pottery recently 
produced by Mr. Whitford, sketches made by Miss Coe in Tangiers, 
Spain, and France during the Spring Quarter, 1921, and work of 
other members of the Department. 
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SUMMER QUARTER COURSES IN KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 

The program for the Summer Quarter includes fourteen different 
courses in which unusual provision is made for supervisors, critic 
teachers, and classroom teachers. All of the members of the regular 
Faculty will be in residence. Among the visiting instructors are 
five from other cities and four from the Faculty of the University 
Elementary School. Following is the list of the visiting instructors 
from other institutions and the courses which they will give. 

Miss Yetta Shoninger, State Teachers College, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia: Supervision of Reading and Language in the Primary 
Grades and the Project Method. Miss Frances Jenkins, assistant 
professor of education, University of Cincinnati: Supervision of 
Reading and Language in Primary Grades and Primary School 
Methods: Reading and Language. Miss Corinne Brown, Ethical 
Culture School, New York City: Music in Primary Grades and a 
Curriculum Based on Children’s Experiences. Miss May Hill, 
Ethical Culture School, New York City: Literature for Children 
and Dramatization and Festivals in the Elementary School. Miss 
Ella Champion, Supervisor of Primary Grades, Niles, Michigan: 
Nature-Study for the Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 

Other courses to be offered by members of the regular Faculty 
are: Introduction to Kindergarten-Primary Education; Kainder- 
garten First-Grade Curriculum Based on Children’s Experiences; 
Community Life, Social Types, and Civics for Primary Grades; 
Kindergarten-Primary Supervision; Critical Study of the Curricu- 
lum; Manual Arts; Physical Education in the Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades. 

The summer students find observation in the demonstration 
classes so valuable that a beginning second-grade class is to be added 
to the observation groups which have heretofore included kinder- 
garten and first-grade children only. The kindergarten will be in 
charge of Miss Olga Adams, of Joliet, Illinois. The other divisions 
will be taught by the first- and second-grade teachers of the Univer- 
sity Elementary School. 





THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION 


WALTER C. WINSTON 
Emerson School, Boston, Massachusetts 


The socialized recitation is not an invention of modern educa- 
tion. It has existed wherever true education has been given, 
because the basic principle underlying its use, namely, pupil 
activity, is the very foundation stone of all education. The defini- 
tion and principles of education are as constant as the great truths 
of life, and when we hew close to the line we find that the seemingly 
new features introduced from time to time are but developments 
of basic principles due to changing conditions of life, or are attempts 
to draw the errant wanderers in this great field back to true and 
safe paths. The socialized recitation is an attempt to direct the 
course of education into correct channels. 

For some years past it has been generally the unfortunate 
tendency to teach subjects rather than the child. The true meaning 
of education was beginning to be obscured, and we were following 
the unfortunate practice of attempting to fit the child to a course 
of study instead of planning the subject-matter to aid naturally 
in his development. This is no trite declaration unsubstantiated 
by fact, because we, ourselves, in most cases have experienced such 
teaching in our own school days in the elementary school. 

Dewey, in his Schools of To-morrow,’ gives many proofs of the 
universality of this practice. He goes so far in his attack upon 
such wrong methods of instruction as to state most emphatically 
that we must abandon all present-day grading, courses of study, 
and other procedure and get back to nature in our education of the 
child. In the vehemence of his attack, he swings the pendulum 
too far to the other side. We cannot agree wholly with such a 
system as he sponsors, but we can learn much from his observations. 

In the early days of our teaching, we all met with the problem 
of getting the children to act naturally in the classroom. In our 
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inexperience we often wondered why the loquacious boy or girl of 

the street or playground became strangely silent in the classroom 
unless disturbed with a question. We labored incessantly to break 
such silence and unnaturalness, with little or no success. Finally 
after much study and introspection, we found that the solution 
of our problem lay in a complete change of method and practice. 
Our classrooms have been, and are in very many instances, alto- 
gether too formal. We create an air of unnaturalness and expect 
to have natural development take place within it. The child of 
the outside world is not forever catechized and prodded by his 
associates. ‘There are opportunities to discuss naturally the topics 
that interest him, and he eagerly responds to them. Therein lies our 
lesson. By construction and administration, our schools easily lend 
themselves to artificiality. It is our distinct heritage to make the 
transplanting from nature to hothouse as easy as possible so that 
the growth may proceed without interruption. 

The socialized recitation is an attempt to educate the child in 
a natural, wholesome manner. Based on the principle that self- 
activity is a necessary condition for gfowth, this form of recitation 
“emphasizes the pupil and uses the subject-matter as a means for 
the expression of his own ideas and to develop his power.’ Under 
this method the child becomes the important issue, and the subject- 
matter is prepared for him with this end in view. Self-control 
and activity are the guiding principles. The facts of books are 
used to create experiences for mental and moral training instead 
of for information only. 

Generically, the socialized recitation may be defined as that 
form of recitation in which the pupils take an active part. The 
teacher’s work becomes the background rather than the working 
center of the class period. ‘The children become members of a 
working community which adopts the principles of character and 
of good citizenship as the standard of living and working.” It 
differs essentially from the old method in that it avoids the artiti- 
cial conditions of the old classroom. Where the pupils are doing 
and being, there can be no passivity or unnaturalness. Reduced to 
lowest terms, it is learning by doing. A definition of the term 


recitation is necessary for intelligent discussion. By recitation, 
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in this method of instruction, is meant the discussion of new 
problems as well as the review of previous work or work pursued 
in supervised study. In other words, the pupils are active in new 
work as well as in review. Thus, the activity is a continuous 
process. There is no line of demarcation as to where or when 
it begins or ends. The pupils occupy the center of the stage 
throughout the program. 

This form of recitation cannot be developed overnight. It has 
no magical powers that can transform a passive class immediately 
into an active one. Itisaslow and arduous process. A beginning 
should be made with one subject that lends itself most easily to 
the give-and-take attitude among class members. When the ice 
has been broken and a certain ability to talk freely has been 
developed, then the socializing process is beginning to take effect. 
It is an easy matter then to socialize completely the recitation 
in that subject. You will be more than repaid for the work that 
you have done by the eagerness with which your pupils look 
forward to this study. You will sometimes be amazed at the 
thawing out of minds and hearts that were numbed with the 
coldness of the old methods. 

Once a good beginning has been made with one subject and 
success has been attained in this, you are ready then gradually 
to extend your organization until all the subjects in the curriculum 
have been socialized. 

In the important work of organization, and in the carrying out 
of the socialized recitation, the project-problem and supervised 
study are invaluable aids. These two agencies are very closely 
related to the socialized recitation and lend themselves admirably 
to its success. The project-problem furnishes the basis for ready 
discussion of topics in the different subjects, and supervised study 
enables the pupils effectively to organize the data that they have 
gathered so that they may take an active and intelligent part in 
the discussion. These two factors, together with motivation, are 
necessary adjuncts to the effectiveness of the socialized recitation. 

The successful teacher in this work must possess many qualities 
that are not demanded of the ordinary teacher. Most of the work 
must be done before school opens, and, once in the classroom, he 
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becomes only a member of the class with more or less authority, 
as required. He must efface himself and yet be the master mind 
that inconspicuously leads the pupils to conduct the actual work 
of the recitation. Energy must be ever bent in planning new ways 
to develop the pupils’ initiative and to vitalize their experiences. 
He must make mental note of the timid and the forward and seek 
the aid of the other pupils to help the one and curb the other. In 
addition, the teacher must have a clear idea of the aims of the 
socialized recitation and a thorough mastery of its procedure, a 
definite knowledge of the particular problem of his schoolroom 
and the community, and, most of all, a deep, wholesome interest 
in and influence upon the young child as an individual who is to be 
trained for life. 

While the socialized recitation is a class method of instruction, 
the individual pupil is not neglected. In his place as member and 
not leader, the teacher has a distinct advantage in ascertaining the 
individual differences in his pupils as manifested in the conduct 
of the recitation. He has a better opportunity to survey the field 
and note defects than he had in the old form of question-and-answer 
procedure, when his mind had to be more closely occupied with the 
subject-matter and not with his pupils. Furthermoré, he can 
unconsciously enlist the help of the other pupils in aiding those 
who encounter difficulties. This is good both for the helped and the 
helpers, as it develops characteristics that are valuable in after life. 

Before we leave the work of the teacher, one might be prompted 
to ask if there is not some teaching that must be done by the teacher 
himself. Most assurdly there is. The formal presentation of a 
new topic or step in a lesson must even be a part of teaching. We 
can never dispense with it because it is fundamental. We can, 
however, do away with incessant teaching where little chance is given 
for pupil-participation. This is not true education, and it is what 
the socialized recitation hopes to supplant. A formal presentation 
should be made only now and then, as the demand for it arises. 

While the socialized recitation must necessarily begin in the 
individual classroom, it ought to be a school policy to be eminently 
successful. Where it is carried out in some classrooms and not 
in others, there is bound to be lack of co-ordination, which is not 
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wholesome for any school. Besides, it is unfair to the pupils to 
subject them to widely different methods. There is danger of 
dissatisfaction and loss of interest in the work as well as a break 
in the continuity of teaching. It must be adopted by the school 
if it is to function with any degree of success. 

The two most common means of carrying on the socialized 
recitation are the pupil-teaching method and the general class 
method. In the pupil-teaching method, one of the pupils conducts 
the class discussion in a certain subject. He is responsible for 
continuous activity of the class and is a leader in the discussion. 
It is his duty to hold the class to the question in hand when there is 
a tendency to roam, and to inject a little enthusiasm when the 
discussion tends to lag. ‘There can be no question of the benefits 
that such training gives for the development of initiative and 
leadership. It is a valuable schooling for life when conducted 
properly. There is, however, a tendency to nullify the effective- 
ness of such a method by not extending the chances for leadership 
to all. In many instances, only a few do the leading while the 
others, because they are either timid or weak, get no opportunity 
to develop. Of course, this is a vicious practice and is not totally 
different in its effect from the “academized recitation” as con- 
ducted by the teacher. It must be avoided, or it were better to 
abandon the recitation. This mistake often arises from the fear 
on the part of the teacher that the lesson wil] not move with such 
ease and rapidity when conducted by the timid and the weak as 
when conducted by the strong. Of course, it will not, but it must 
be clearly borne in mind that education is a slow process, at best, 
which requires infinite patience and hope. The show lesson, the 
temptation of every educator, is of practically no value. It is the 
reason for mistakes in this form of recitation as well as in other 
forms. If this pitfall is avoided, the pupil-teaching method is an 
effective way of conducting the socialized recitation. 

The general class method, a term used for want of a better 
name, approaches more nearly the ideal of the socialized recitation 
than any other. It is founded on the give-and-take proposition, 
where the pupils give their opinions on questions that have been 
proposed without any domination of leadership. It is more the 
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community setting, and it makes for more spontaneity and interest 
than other forms. In the heat of argument, the timid and weak 
forget themselves in their eagerness to give their reactions to the 
matter in hand. ‘Thus, it is more social because it tends to draw 
all into the fray, which is decidedly wholesome and productive of 
good. This form of recitation is also much easier to develop, as it 
approaches nearer to the natural than any other. The teacher’s 
task is not as complicated as in the pupil-teaching method, where 
he must think of the development of leaders to conduct the class 
instead of bending his attention entirely to the upbuilding of the 
social aspect of the recitation. It is not easy to develop the ability 
to talk among pupils, as we have all learned by experience. This 
is the major part of the task and hence demands the undivided 
attention of the teacher. 

We do not claim that the socialized recitation is the cure for 
all the ills of education and that it is the salvation for present-day 
instruction. We do maintain, however, that it is a constructive 
attempt to remedy an evil in education that needs immediate 
attention because it is violating one of the fundamental principles 
of education in that it tends to destroy self-activity. We do assert 
that it has distinct advantages which make it worth while. The 
aim of the socialized recitation is “to do away with passivity in 
the classroom; to provide opportunity for the natural development 
of initiative and of activity resulting in originality; to give oppor- 
tunity for the child to do and to be rather than merely to know.” 

The discipline practically takes care of itself. A busy, active 
classroom, with everyone doing, affords scant opportunity for 
mischief-making. In the beginning, of course, there is some con- 
fusion and disorder which gradually disappear as the work becomes 
effective. This is a natural condition in all transitions and new 
procedure. Of course, the sponsors of the quiet, orderly, deadening 
classroom exercise would be shocked were they to visit a live class- 
room and see boys and girls acting naturally. There are cases 
under this system which demand care, but for the most part the 
discipline is taken care of by the pupils themselves. Self-control 
is developed along with self-activity. 
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Another important advantage in this type of recitation is the 
development of responsibility. The pupil is led to see that as a 
member of the class he is responsible for all conditions that arise 
in the classroom. The order and appearance of the classroom, 
the general deportment of the pupils, their speech and habits are 
all matters with which he is vitally concerned. There are set 
tasks for which he alone is responsible. He is taught that the 
room belongs to him and that there are many things which he, 
as a member of the class, can do to make the class better. The 
socialized recitation lends itself to the development of this 
important character trait as no other form of classroom procedure 
does. 

The most important advantage is the development of pupil- 
activity. It is the foundation stone upon which the socialized 
recitation has been built. We shall attempt here to enumerate 
some of the things that it does rather than to discuss it as a factor 
in education. When pupil-activity has been developed ‘oppor- 
tunity is afforded for exchange of ideas; confidence is strengthened; 
training in social usage is given; training in oral speech and language 
is provided; the members are made to feel that they are members 
of a social, co-operative body.”’ The narrow feeling “that they 
must satisfy a teacher or some other standard is dispelled and in 
its place the feeling has been created that they, themselves, have 
something important to do and that they are responsible for its 
success or failure.” 

On the other hand, the socialized recitation offers many pitfalls 
which are likely to ensnare the unwary. Perhaps, because it is 
pre-eminently social, the chances for making mistakes are ampli- 
fied. As a matter of practical experience, many serious blunders 
have been and are committed in its name. Chief among these 
is that form of recitation where corrections are made and criticisms 
are given in a parrot-like, systematically planned manner. The 
pupils file into the room, and a report of past proceedings is read 
by the secretary. Then they proceed to take up the subject of 
discussion. A set formula for making criticisms and suggestions 
is carried out. On the very face of it, we can readily see that this 
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form of recitation is a direct contradiction in terms. It is decidedly 
narrow, and little, if any, activity is possible under such an arrange- 
ment. There is no evidence that the principle upon which the 
socialized recitation is based is understood in such a recitation. 
This is a grave mistake that must be avoided. 

Another error that spells defeat for the socialized recitation 
is the misconception of what activity means in the classroom. 
Activity is not license, and many an honest attempt to give it a 
fair trial has been blighted because of the chaos that resulted 
when the difference was not clearly defined. ‘Talking for the sake 
of talking is purposeless and, if we would avoid this mistake, great 
care must be taken in keeping the lesson within proper bounds. 
The preparation of the work must be so carefully made that all 
necessary material will be accessible to the pupils. As previously 
suggested, the major part of the teacher’s work is done before he 
enters the classroom. 

Finally, what is more an unfortunate condition rather than a 
mistake is the habit of attempting to measure the success or 
failure of this work in terms of time. As we said in the beginning, 
this form of recitation must necessarily be a very slow and arduous 
process. Yet what a wreckage do we behold upon the shoals of 
impatience. Many an honest attempt to put this type of work 
into being, which from the manner of the undertaking presaged 
success, has been thrown over in a moment when the test of time 
was applied. This is decidedly unfair when we stop to realize 
what a task it is to provide the conditions for a wholesome class- 
room atmosphere and then to try to open the minds and hearts of 
the many different characters with which we have to deal. Much 
harm has been done by those glib talkers and writers who assert 
that it does not take long and that it does not entail much effort 
to get pupils to become proficient in such work. Our only answer 
is that ‘‘they know not whereof they speak.”’ The literal meaning 
of the word education—educere: to draw out—answers all skeptics 
in this respect and drives home the truism that all education must 
necessarily be a slow process since growth is ever slow and not 
measurable in terms of time. 
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To summarize, then, the socialized recitation is an attempt 
to lead education back into correct channels from whence it has 
strayed. It is founded upon the basic principle in education that 
self-activity is necessary for growth. It is closely related with the 
project-problem and supervised study. There are different means 
of conducting this form of recitation, but the general class method 
seems the most effective. The socialized recitation is best fostered 
when it becomes a school policy rather than a classroom one. The 
teacher’s place in this scheme is one of added importance and 
responsibility. It is not asserted that no formal presentation by 
the teacher is necessary. The assertion is made that too much 
formal presentation is not needed and destroys the self-activity 
of the pupils. Finally, this type of recitation has many distinct 
advantages which outweigh the few disadvantages. 

In conclusion, we believe that the socialized recitation is an im- 
portant feature in present-day education. It is sound in principle 
and workable in practice. It is not the last word in education, 
nor does it claim to be the only method whereby pupils can be 
taught to learn by doing. It is “worth the candle” and deserves 
the honest perusal and study of every live educator. 


















DIMINISHING RETURNS IN REDUCING 
NON-PROMOTION 


W. E. HAWLEY 
School No. 23, Rochester, New York 
L. A. PECHSTEIN 
University of Rochester 


One school of educational philosophers complains bitterly 
about the lock-step in our graded school system; another bewails 
the large number of pupils who fail to pass their grades from term 
to term. The step is not securely enough locked to satisfy this 
latter group. 

The schools are severely criticized from both angles and very 
properly so. But here one must distinguish clearly between the 
schools and their administrators and teachers. The writers for 
popular magazines and platform reformers shout their complaints 
at the teaching profession, assuming that teachers are either too 
stupid to understand the true conditions or too obstinate to correct 
imperfections. Yet the entire teaching body of our public-school 
system understands clearly this weakness in regard to the progress 
of children through the grades and finds it hard to understand 
why the public is unwilling to furnish means for the correction of 
the evil. Reformers may well turn part of their attention to the 
public which can and will have as good schools as it is willing to 
support. Never can it have any better. 

The matter of promotion and non-promotion in school is one 
of the greatest causes of complaint against the public schools. 
The chief complaint of the majority of parents is that their children 
are not promoted. Matters of instruction and acquisition of know]l- 
edge are generally taken for granted or are not considered. The 
apparent aim of some school administrators is to be able to report 
a small percentage of failures. The general assumption is that the 
school has the matter completely within its control, and so it has. 
The further assumption is that non-promotion is a great evil, 
and so it is. But the real question of importance is whether a 
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high non-promotion percentage is as great a misfortune to a 
significantly large group of pupils as is universal or so-called 
perfect promotion. 

A so-called ‘‘ fine promotion average”’ is the easiest achievement 
of a public school. The administration needs merely to say, 
“Let there be promotion,” and promotion is. And so it is that 
promotion facts often have little significance for judging the excel- 
lence of schools, the weight of much impassioned logic and argument 
notwithstanding. The question of real importance is one of group 
and individual progress, not in school grades but in school endeavor. 
Retardation is the real evil. Retardation is not synonymous with 
non-promotion. Acceleration is not synonymous with double or 
rapid promotion. Retardation is not the especial characteristic of 
the slow or dull pupil but most generally is the misfortune of the 
bright student. These are things that teachers know; moreover, 
most teachers know their remedies and would be delighted to apply 
them if it were possible. 

What percentage of promotion should be expected in the 
traditional grade-organization schools where special slow classes 
and special accelerated classes are rare and in which the rule of 
organization is of the unselected type? The average school teacher 
and school principal get the impression that some administrators 





and some reformers expect the teacher, by exceptional teaching 
and by the exercise of good judgment and sympathy, almost 
completely to eliminate non-promotion. No one has attempted to 
state what is a reasonable expectation in this matter, and perhaps 
no one cares to risk a statement. We must be contented with the 
statement that the largest possible number of pupils should progress 
with their grades. 

This investigation of non-promotion included a study of the 
permanent record cards of 797 pupils above the first grade in one 
school. The pupils were all in the school when the study was made 
so that their teachers could be interviewed concerning them and 
their deliberate judgment secured whenever questions arose. 
The particular school is a typical elementary school in a large city, 
its only unique feature perhaps being that it tends to draw its 
children from a high social class. 
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To determine the extent to which non-promotion can be reduced 
in a typical city school, a careful study was made of the causes of 
non-promotion and the possibilities of reducing it. From a long 
list of causes of non-promotion issued by the school administration 
and used by the teachers in reporting the causes of failure a few 
typical ones were selected and two added—the course of study as 
a cause of non-promotion and the teacher’s judgment. The other 
causes were transfer, pupils entering from other school systems, 
absence, and the unequal development of the pupils. The last 
named is substituted for causes variously listed among the physical 
and mental causes of non-promotion. The several conditioning 
factors will be presented separately. 


NON-PROMOTION AND TRANSFERS FROM OTHER SCHOOLS 
WITHIN THE SYSTEM 


School principals in large school systems have come to under- 
stand that their schools as a part of a system are strengthened or 
weakened by the other schools of the city. It is well recognized 
that every strong school, as well as every strong teacher, adds to 
the strength of every other school and teacher. It then becomes 
the desire of every school worker, even from a selfish standpoint, 
to contribute every item of strength that it is possible to contribute. 

Good repute and the confidence of the public are among the 
greatest assets a school or a school system can have. Anything that 
increases the confidence of patrons in any school in the system is 
then a direct asset to every school in the system. One of the ways 
in which this confidence can be gained is for every school and teacher 
to give full recognition and credit to the work done by every other 
school and teacher. In the matter of the treatment of transferred 
pupils we have one opportunity to give this credit. Just as it is 
absolutely necessary for each teacher in an individual school to 
strengthen the confidence of the patrons in her fellow-teachers by 
accepting their work in the same spirit in which she hopes her 
work will be approved, so it is desirable for each school to accept 
the work of the other schools in a manner that will extend the con- 


fidence of all concerned. Some teachers find it hard to agree that 
the pupils sent them by their colleagues are adequately prepared 
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for their work; there is even more danger of failing to regard the 
work of the other schools as adequate. 

A study of the permanent record cards of 797 pupils above 
Grade IB shows the facts presented in Table I with regard to 
transferred pupils. 


TABLE I 
RECORD OF REPEATERS AMONG TRANSFERRED PUPILS 
Total number of pupils transferred...............0..005- 158 
Number repeating the first term after transfer............ 30 
Number repeating the second term after transfer.......... 5 
Number repeating the third term after transfer........... 4 
Number repeating later than the third term after transfer.. 9 


Assuming that transfer should not be held to be the cause of 
failure after the third term of the new school, we have thirty-nine 
cases of failure which might be due to achange of schools. Table II 
shows the facts concerning these thirty-nine pupils. 


TABLE II 
Facts CONCERNING THIRTY-NINE FAILURES PossisLty DUE TO TRANSFER 
Number who had repeated grades in former schools........ 18 
Number who had poor records in former schools (including 
the eighteen who had failed). 0.0.02. .00..c 00sec ceeees 24 
Number who had good records of achievement............. 14 
INamber WHO MA NO PECORG: ss. 6. apes aie dd sin aiswasiewwies o aeie z 


In general, pupils in regular attendance who have to repeat 
grades have some weakness that is hard to overcome; the records 
of the eighteen pupils who had repeated grades in former schools 
show that every one of them had trouble that might have caused 
them to fail had they remained in their former schools. It is 
possible that they would have worked out of their difficulties, 
but it seems hardly fair to charge these failures to transfer. The 
other six pupils with poor records of achievement in their former 
schools might have failed in these schools, and it is fair to charge 
their failures, like the other eighteen, to the conditions which 
produced the poor records rather than to the fact of transfer. 
This leaves fifteen pupils who had good records in their former 
schools (adding the one with no record to the fourteen) to be 
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accounted for. One of these pupils came to the city from Holland 
and, entering Grade IB, skipped Grades IA, IIB, ITA, IVB, and VA, 
and is now obliged to repeat Grade VIA, having gone too rapidly 
to be thorough in some essential details. Another of these pupils 
was ill and able to attend but forty-four days of the term; another 
attended seventy-five days in an irregular manner. The causes 
assigned for the other twelve failures are: lack of concentration, 
2; confusion, 1; carelessness, 1; slowness, 4; indifference, 1; 
dreaming, 1; lack of application, 1; change of schools, r. 

If the foregoing explanation of the permanent record cards of 
the pupils concerned is correct, then merely 7.6 per cent of the 
pupils transferred to this school from other city schools failed 
because of the transfer. 

We conclude that the treatment of transferred pupils has been 
so considerate and satisfactory that there is little hope of reducing 
non-promotion through more special effort with them. 


NON-PROMOTION AND TRANSFERS FROM OTHER SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


In dealing adequately with children entering a school from 
without the city, the principal finds one of his difficult problems. 
Parents of such children seem always to have entire confidence in 
the ability of the pupils and in the excellence of the schools from 
which they come. It is often believed that the pupil should skip 
a grade because a former teacher has given assurance that this is a 
reasonable expectation. Sometimes the previous experience of the 
pupil in being put back in other schools makes the parents feel that 
demotion will be repeated regardless of ability. Most of these 
pupils have no fair records of their work in their former schools, 
and the principal has difficulty in finding out what they have done. 
Thus, a lack of proper confidence seems to characterize the attitude 
of both parent and principal. The parent is apt to feel that, if 
the pupil is not placed in the grade from which he comes, the 
principal is beginning unjustly with the pupil; the principal knows 
that he is in danger of placing the pupil in a too advanced grade 
and that he may have to demote him, with considerable loss, after 
the teacher has spent a month, perhaps, in locating the pupil’s 
abilities. 
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It has been the policy in School No. 23 in Rochester, in the 
absence of sufficient help to make adequate educational and 
psychological diagnoses, to examine the record of the child, if 
that is obtainable, or to question the pupil if no record is to be 
had, and to compare the age of the entering pupil with the average 
age of the pupils in his prospective grade. If the age closely 
corresponds and if the record is good, the pupil is placed in the 
grade from which he comes; otherwise he is placed in a lower grade. 
In either case, it is stipulated that the pupil may be reassigned as 
soon as his proper position in the school is ascertained. In general, 
there is a considerable amount of trouble in fitting these ‘‘out-of- 
the-system” pupils into the grades. An attempt is made to save 
the new pupil from retardation because of his change of schools. 
The facts concerning these pupils are shown in Table III compiled 
from a study of the permanent record cards of all pupils transferred 
from without the Rochester system. 


TABLE III 
Facts CONCERNING ‘‘OQUT-OF-THE-SYSTEM” TRANSFERS 


Number of pupils transferred from other school systems... 142 
Number who have not repeated grades in School No. 23... 104 
Number repeating first term after entering............... 19 
Number repeating second term after entering............. 9 
Number repeating the third term after entering........... 2 
Number repeating later than the third term.............. 8 


If it is agreed that those pupils repeating later than the third 
term after entrance should not be said to fail because of transfer, 
there are thirty pupils whose failures might be due to transfer. 
The causes assigned for these failures are included in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


REASONS ASSIGNED FOR FAILURES AMONG THIRTY PupiIts TRANSFERRED 
FROM OTHER SYSTEMS 


Slow, backward, poor MCRtANLY ...5 occsccececescenar ese 16 
RE aetia saison isi scion ae eae tenia table area ENaIauS I 
MSUEE TESTO 5 555,50 c:10,6 0) 010/615 win 4.0,556.0 sais 10 dicteverelaupreie's.giloiensie 3 
Cameleseness, ING MERCNCE ..65 560s asco ence see sca eeee sees 3 
SORA tO foo isis gS iovalata yale wiciowine oivia wisiate ony e setae 6 


Be EU Te 112 1G | | QUNAa eRe rere en ee ener oe ae Se 
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The failure of the one who was ill should not be charged to 
wrong classification. There are then twenty-nine pupils who 
failed because of wrong classification. This means that 20.4 per 
cent of the pupils from without the city schools fail soon after 
entering. In studying these cards with the teachers, it was found 
that sixteen of these pupils are at the present time in difficulties 
for which there is apparently no relief, for they seem very backward. 

We conclude, then, that still more care is necessary in placing 
new pupils if non-promotion is to be reduced in so far as “‘out-of- 
the-system” pupils are concerned. 


ABSENCE AS A CAUSE OF NON-PROMOTION 


School No. 23 is troubled with a type of absence not quite 
usual. Truancy is almost unknown; attendance officers are seldom 
called on for assistance; the school depends upon the efforts of its 
teachers and the interest of its patrons to keep the attendance 
good. Nevertheless, there are many absences. A large number 
of pupils leave for summer homes before school is out in the spring 
and return late in the fall. A report, well founded or not, that some 
childhood disease is in a grade never fails to cause absence. We 
therefore thought, before making this study, that absence caused 
much retardation. It was found that there have been 373 terms’ 
work repeated by all the pupils now in the school. Absence is 
assigned as the cause of failure in 86 cases. A careful examination 
of the failure cards clearly shows, however, that ‘‘slow” would 
have been as appropriate a cause as absence in 28 cases. Thus 56 
terms’ work was repeated because of absence. This is 15 per cent 
of the whole number of failures. This seems a small percentage 
when the causes of absence of young children are so numerous. 
It leads us to believe that, unless a child is absent a long time or 
has been weak in his work before the absence, he is not apt to fail 
as a result of the absence. This observation is supported by the 
fact that in the records of 193 seventh- and eighth-grade pupils 
now graduated 96 terms were counted in which pupils had attended 
70 or less days without failing to pass at the end of the term. 

We conclude that, while absence is a cause of a considerable 
number of non-promotions in our school, we shall probably not be 
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able to reduce failure from this cause very much, since these 
failures are due to long absences, these in turn being caused by 
conditions beyond control. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY AS A CAUSE OF NON-PROMOTION 


Observation had led us to think of the fifth and seventh grades 
as being the most difficult, so we undertook to determine the facts 
in so far as our school is concerned. The examination of the 
permanent records of the 797 pupils in the grades showed that 
247, OF 31 per cent, of our pupils have repeated grades some- 
where during their school histories. In addition, there were 104 
pupils who entered the school from without the city and for whom 
no data before transferring could be secured. Some of these latter 
must have repeated grades. 

TABLE V 
PERCENTAGE OF FAILURES IN GRADES IB To VIITA* 











Gide Number of Number of Percentage of 

Pupils Repetitions Pupils Failing 
LS Ree sta emer are 471 38 8.0 
RP oG5e the fay laic alate scenes 463 22 ley, 
Lt Oe Ee ba weains pure Gis 451 19 4.2 
MOP heen ecco a rule ane 445 17 3.8 
PUMER ose 5s to vaccine teu eos 409 21 ee: 
RMAC RS kine kvc sie e ib iieia state eS 383 21 5-4 
Pr no a cis aie, S w al ata 348 23 6.6 
BRS se da ciaralaeiers aie Wlerslee 44% 335 18 ee! 
WAR Peta acne eis eels 308 41 133 
OO Cee eee heer 291 28 9.6 
LL ee eee ere 243 27 £02 
WR Sse wicca arlene ew ees 209 17 8.1 
ERM eter cas ata caine ara ea tccare 180 34 18.8 
EEA os cls co ieaaae nes 146 37 18.5 
PAMRED oie 5s SES a eae 96 16 16.6 
WHEN... keks ew haaeeeeeees 57 4 70 














un Senet ninmadkndemenoamatikes 

After Grade IB has been passed, there is apparently no con- 
siderable difference in the difficulty of the grades until Grade VB 
is reached. The percentage of repetitions in this grade is more than 
twice as high as that of any primary grade except Grade IB. The 
percentage of failures in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades is very 


large. The percentage of failures in the grammar grades is three 
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times as high as in the primary grades. The percentage of repeti- 
tions in the first eight sections as a group is 5.4; in the upper eight, 
it is 13.3. In all cases except one the B sections show more failures 
than the A sections. This is surprising, as many times teachers 
have stated their willingness to promote children to the A sections 
because they teach that grade and hope to be able to bring the pupils 
up to standard, although they do not feel like promoting children 
of doubtful ability to a new teacher. 

It is apparent that some decided factor is operating to make 
the upper grades of this school far more difficult than the lower, a 
situation quite different from the city tendency. 

A number of reasons for this will suggest themselves; we feel 
that the condition cannot be explained in terms of teaching ability 
or in terms of varying standards on the part of the teachers in the 
grades affected. This seems to be confirmed by the fact that 
high-school records show that we are not holding our pupils to too 
high a standard of achievement in the upper grades, while all of 
the educational measurements applied to the lower grades seem to 
show that they are well taught. 

Either the course of study or our interpretation of it seems 
to be responsible for this condition. In the first four grades 
instruction is largely in abstract and memory facts. Even in the 
case of reading, due to an overemphasis on the mechanical and 
formal side, this has become true. When Grade VB is reached, 
there is an entirely different plan of work. The concrete problems 
in arithmetic, the comprehension of the entirely new idea of the 
difficult fractions, and the application of the reading to the work in 
geography are all novel and hard. They all involve the reasoning 
powers as opposed to memory. In this grade the differences in 
the pupils’ powers become more apparent, and the poorer ones 
find themselves in trouble. In Grade VIIB the new type of work 
in history, the complexity of the percentage problem, the new 
work in technical grammar, together with the necessity for more 
independent study, may perhaps operate so to pile up difficulties 
of former grades as to cause failure. 

If it were not for the facts of the city records of promotion, we 
would declare with confidence that the course of study is of unequal 
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difficulty, and that this is causing many failures. Theoretically, 
our upper-grade teaching may be poor; practically, we know it is 
not. Perhaps our pupils are coming to the more difficult grades 
too young as compared with other schools. This seems hardly 
plausible, for there is little difference between the ages of our 
graduates and those of other schools. 

We conclude that we need to make a careful study of the cause 
of the apparent unequal difficulty of the fifth and seventh grades 
where so much non-promotion is localized. 


UNEQUAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN AS A CAUSE OF 
NON-PROMOTION AND RETARDATION 

A study of the 391 repetitions of grades by our pupils shows 
that absence caused 56 of them; transfer, 44; and some mental 
trouble, such as lack of concentration, backwardness, slowness, 
lack of reasoning power, inability to do the work, mental confusion, 
immaturity, 253; all other causes, 38. Thus, 64.7 per cent of the 
failures in the school are, in the opinion of the teachers, caused by 
the unequal development of the pupils. This is a condition which 
is impossible for teachers to control. The laws of mental and 
physical growth cannot be undone. Poor teaching cannot be 
blamed too much in this matter, for the teaching is a constant 
factor. Hereditary differences appear in spite of all efforts to 
ignore or equate them. 

The individual differences of children of the same age and the 
same grades are well shown by the Otis tests given to Grades VIIB 
and VIIIA in June, 1919. These differences are real and show varia- 
tions in ability to do the things required by these tests. In Grade 
VIIB the 52 scores ranged from 66 to 176; the median was 114.5, 
and the standard deviation 24.4. In Grade VIIIA the test was 
shortened from ten to eight parts and the highest score was 128, 
and the lowest 63. The median was 94 and the standard deviation 
14.9. The variability in the two grades is thus seen to be about 
the same and very great. 

The same condition of wide variation is shown byevery standard 
test given these groups. For instance, in the Gray reading tests 
the comprehension scores of the VIIA pupils ranged from o to 55, 
and about the same variation is shown by all other grades tested. 
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Our experiences with mental, educational, and physical measure- 
ments completely support the findings of Crampton, Terman, and 
Haggerty, et al., and show that the elementary-school population, 
especially in the early adolescent years, is distinctly atypical. 
Since the average age of pupils entering the Rochester high schools 
is approximately fourteen and one-half years, it will be seen that 
the elementary schools have variation problems similar to the high 
schools in the physical and mental development of adolescence. 

It seems clear, then, that the major cause of non-promotion 
and of much of our retardation is involved in the fundamental 
nature of child development, and that the needs of this development 
must be satisfied as nearly as possible for each individual pupil 
if we wish him to progress at his normal rate. It also appears 
that, with all the known variation in individual abilities, a promotion 
of go per cent of all the pupils in the city, especially in the upper 
grades, may well be nearer a crime than a credit to us. 

Non-promotion and retardation are not synonymous, and it is 
retardation and not non-promotion that should give us the greatest 
concern. A non-promoted pupil need not be retarded, and a 
promoted pupil who is not fairly well prepared for the work of his 
new grade is apt to be retarded by the promotion. In general, 
non-promotion merely means that the pupil must repeat his grade, 
while retardation means that the pupil is too old for his grade. 
The truly retarded pupil, however, is the one who does not progress 
at the full rate warranted by his mental and physical development. 
With this meaning attached to retardation, it is plain that it may 
be more general among the “bright” than among the “slow.”’ 
If this interpretation is accepted, the backward pupil whose needs 
have been fairly met need not be considered retarded. 

Our survey of the present standings of the 229 pupils who have 
repeated grades in the school shows that 119 of them are now on 
a par with their companions; 60 are still poor with a prospect 
of becoming average; 50 are regarded by the teachers as being so 
seriously backward that they cannot improve to average, if kept 
in grades with average pupils, no matter how much they may 
repeat. It is this last group that causes our greatest difficulty. 
We seem unable materially to help them, and they in turn are a 
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serious drawback to their companions. Practically all of them are 
in the upper grades. We feel that these facts indicate that, while 
neither repeating nor skipping meets the needs of either group, 
it is safer, until better grouping is possible, to have more cases of 
repetition of a grade and to meet more fully the needs of the brighter 
pupils than to have fewer such cases on the assumption that we 
thereby meet the needs of the slower pupils. The needs of the 
slower pupils can be met, in a measure, by repetition, while the 
retardation of the bright cannot be remedied. 


TEACHERS’ JUDGMENTS AND NON-PROMOTION 


Do teachers tend to err in promoting or non-promoting children ? 
Occasionally, perhaps; generally, no. Our experience is that, 
when teachers do err, they do so more often on the side of leniency. 
Most teachers will agree that each term they tend to promote 
pupils who are hardly prepared for the next grade. On the other 
hand, we have known but one case of unwise non-promotion in 
five years. It does not appear that we can reduce our non- 
promotion percentage by improving the teacher’s judgment in 
regard to promotion determinates. 

Recently all our VIIB pupils were given the Otis tests and the 
results correlated with a roughly estimated average of student 
marks given by six departmental teachers during two terms. The 
result was positive, high, and significant (.574). Only six cases 
lie far from the line of perfect correlation, three cases showing 
relatively better grades than the intelligence scores would have 
suggested and three poorer. In practically no case was a pupil in 
danger of being failed until being theoretically called to the atten- 
tion of his teacher because of his high intelligence score. Generally 
speaking, the intelligence score threw light upon the proposed 
trial promotion and merely added indorsement in cases of full 
promotion or non-promotion. We realize that the teachers’ marks 
are significantly influenced by the results of standardized educational 
tests which are given frequently. These help to refine the marks 
and lead us to conclude that, on the whole, our teachers mark well 
and promote, trial promote, and fail students fairly accurately and 
that better teacher-judgment for the reduction of non-promotion 
is not likely to be secured. 
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SUMMARY 


We have seen that we cannot expect materially to reduce 
non-promotion by handling in better fashion such causes as transfer 
within the system, absence, and teachers’ judgment; we can perhaps 
make some slight reduction by better classifying ‘‘out-of-the- 
system” transfers and by marked alteration of the course of study 
for certain grades; the overwhelmingly large cause of non-promotion 
is the unequal development of children, and this condition does not 
become automatically dissipated by such correctives as better 
teaching, more definite promotion standards, short terms and more 
frequent promotions, increasing the number of trial promotions 
and permitting the receiving teacher to decide the promotion, the 
Batavia system, early dismissal of the bright pupils, individualizing 
instruction, motivating instruction, the project method, teaching 
to study, supervising study, etc. 

Non-promotion, like the poor, we shall always have with us, 
primarily because boys and girls differ. With more and more 
attention to the matters of transfer, absence, teachers’ judgments, 
improvement of the course of study, etc., some improvement in 
non-promotion will result; but the limit will soon be approached 
and slight improvement come to reward great effort. Radical 
improvement can come only by so organizing the machinery of 
the school that each pupil can progress at the rate suited to him. 
This in turn involves an enormous expenditure of funds for special 
classes for the subnormals and supernormals, junior high schools, 
more and quite specialized teachers, etc. With the subnormals 
automatically eliminated from the grade by being sent to special 
classes, with junior high schools and other multiple organization 
types guiding pupils into the field where they should work, 
non-promotion percentages will decrease. Until the social mind 
is willing to finance its schools so as to pay for the reduction of 
non-promotion, the schools as now organized will be rewarded 
with increases in pupil-promotion at an arithmetic rate where 
effort and zeal are applied in geometric proportion. Radical 
reduction in non-promotion cannot honestly be secured without 
radical reorganization. 

















A COURSE IN HANDWRITING. 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 
University of Chicago 


IV" 


In this article a summary is given of the work in handwriting 
for Grades IV, V, and VI. The course does not include detailed 
directions for grades above the sixth, since it is believed that the 
fundamentals should by that time be mastered by the majority of 
children. Those children who are not up to a reasonable standard 
may be organized into special classes and may use the exercises 
designed for Grade VI. If the work of the seventh and eighth 
grades is differentiated, as it may be in the junior high school, and 
special courses in commercial work are given, penmanship may be 
continued beyond the level attained by the ordinary sixth-grade 
child. Such advanced instruction is likely to be given by special- 
ists, and it presents a rather different problem from that of the 
earlier grades. 

In the space of this article the exercises must be summarized 
very briefly. The reader is reminded that fuller illustrations of 
the form of the letters, their arrangement in the exercises, and the 
extensive use of reviews to introduce the new exercises may be 
found in the earlier articles. When a new letter is introduced, it 
is written three times, joined, and the three letters are spaced 
widely enough to cover about half a line. The teacher should 
add to the exercises given appropriate sentences or longer selections. 
The size of the writing is to be slightly reduced in each grade. 


GRADE IV 


Objectives—The vocabulary of the writing lessons should 
advance in general with the child’s writing and reading vocabulary. 


This series of four articles will be reprinted under one cover. Reprints may 
be purchased after May 15, 1922, from the Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, for 35 cents each, postpaid; in lots of 25 or more up to 100, 30 cents each; 
in lots of 100 or more, 25 cents each. 
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Such words as the following may be added to those used in the 
lower grades: 


able built date life few 
could would should mail town 
dozen while those money always 
brought charge front speak leave 
expect became woman been among 
tenth thought young finish question 
bridge hour price there wrote 
yesterday alike broke cover even 


The habit of using capitals in names and dates, in beginning 
sentences, and in beginning each line of poetry should be estab- 
lished. New names used in other classes, such as names of states, 
cities, or noted persons, should be added to the writing vocabulary. 
Numbers up to 1,000,000 should be written in columns with facility 
and accuracy, from either copy or dictation, and correct form 
should be maintained in all of the arithmetical operations. Correct 
form should become habitual in writing a paragraph, and the forms 
of simple correspondence should become familiar. The correspond- 
ence forms should include the writing of an informal friendly letter, 
an informal note or invitation, a note of acceptance or thanks, and 
a simple business letter. 

Movement.—The child, having now become accustomed to the 
use of pen and ink, should improve his muscular co-ordination, 
gain a fluency of 50 letters a minute by the development of rhythm 
and maintain in the writing required in all subjects a good arrange- 
ment of material on the page. 

Materials —Paper of good quality with one-half inch ruling. 
Penholder as in Grade III. The pen may be somewhat finer if 
desired. 

Methods.—1. Position: Any departure from satisfactory posi- 
tion should be corrected in this grade, and the aim should be to 
establish by the end of the year the habit of writing in standard 
position. 

2. Types of exercises: (a) Drills for maintaining free rhythmic 
movement with the aim of gradually developing an individual 
rhythm in place of the imposed rhythm of the metronome. The 
motivation arises from the child’s feeling of need in connection 
with his other work. (0) Practice on material from other subjects 

















OUTLINE OF THE EXERCISES FOR GRADE IV 














Exercises 


Metro- 
nome 
Rate 


Special fieatures 





Side-swing drill; 7, ¢, it, u, tut, e, 
tie, l, till, tell, little 

b, built, a, able; examples in addi- 
tion, four columns 

d, date, died, A; the digits; exam- 
ples in addition and subtraction 

0, loud 

w, would, we, web, wed, well, c, 
could, E, Ella, Etta; examples 
in multiplication 

Examples in short division; f, fill, 
life, felt, few, wife; columns of 
varying numbers of digits 

q, quiet, m, mail, n, aunt, own, town, 
C, Come, Can 

O, Otto, Out, Alice; examples in 
addition and subtraction 

z, dozen, B, Be, Bible, Belle, I, J, 
Jan., Janet, June 

M, Mamie, Maude, N, Nell, No, P, 
Plow, Put, W, Wallace, Webb 

g, along, gone, begun, h, while, them, 
those, p, hope, page, pound, upon, 
happen 


Examples in multiplication; Z, 
Zoo, Q, Quiet, Quill, y, body, 


only, money, yet 

Words and sentences containing 
letters of recent exercises 

s, almost, always, son, please, some- 
thing, r, bear, brought, charge, air, 
ready, railroad 

Y, Yellow, You, k, speak, kill, sick, 
take, book, R, Ralph, Rachel, j, 
just, jelly 

v, leave, x, X, box, six, expect, L, 
Leah, Louis, S, Susan, Stuart 

G, Gertrude, H, Homer, Harold, 
Horace, K, Kathryn, Karl, D, 
Donald, Dick 

F, Flora, Fritz, T, Thomas, U, 
United, V, Victory 

Words and sentences drawn from 
the fourth-grade list and other 
subjects 

Words and sentences; examples in 
subtraction and multiplication 

Names of the months and their 
abbreviations; examples in 
short and long division 

Days of the week and their abbre- 
viations 

During the rest of the year use 
material from other studies 





* 


104 


104 


104 
104 
108 
108 


108 


108 


120 


120 





Emphasis on position 
Formal timed test 


Page arrangement; spacing 


Review; shorten swing 


Column of 
numbers 

Compare writing with that 
done the first week 


arrangement 


Emphasis on position 


Formal timed test 


Compare the writing with 
that done the eighth week 


Give some practice exercises 
without the metronome 
during remainder of the 
year 


Arrangement of poetry on 
the page 

Begin grading with the Free- 
man Chart and emphasize 
one characteristic each week 





* During this period the rate is regulated by the voice 
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in which the child recognizes a reason for the practice, such as is 
gained in copying compositions which have been previously pre- 
pared. This enables the child to meet the handwriting difficulty 
apart from the difficulties of composition. He should now begin 
to be free in self-expression in writing. (c) Speed drills should be 
used, taking care that quality is maintained so that the speed and 
quality will be developed co-ordinately. In the last three months 
the use of the metronome should be gradually discontinued. 

3. Standards and criticism: Form should be developed in 
respect to uniformity of slant and alignment, quality of line, letter 


formation, and spacing. Systematic self-criticism should be intro- 


duced by reference to the Freeman “Chart for Diagnosing Faults 
in Handwriting.” The chief emphasis in this grade should be on 
the development of a conscious attitude of self-criticism by refer- 
ence to an established standard. 

The standard in speed in this grade is 50 letters a minute. The 
standard in quality is 16 on the Freeman Scale and 50 on the Ayres 
Scale. 

GRADE V 

Oljectives—The following list illustrates the type of words 

which should be added to the practice vocabulary in the fifth grade: 


deal auto between quite until 
company delay duty news second 
unless knew track enjoy jail 
driven everything vacation extra collect 
command contain office engine chief 
police public reply court destroy 
person support surprise terrible trust 
provide recover several view visit 


In connection with arithmetic the child should practice the 
correct form in writing fractions and United States money. Forms 
of simple accounts should become familiar. In composition, special 
attention should be given to spacing and to paragraphing. In cor- 
respondence, formal and informa] salutations and superscriptions 
should be used. 

Movement.—It is assumed that by this time the child has the 
habits of correct position and rhythmic movement quite well 
established. The chief point of emphasis in this grade is the still 
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further extension of fluency without the loss of the habits already 


The maintenance of a critical attitude toward the work 


OUTLINE OF THE EXERCISES FOR GRADE V 














Metro- 
Exercises nome Special Features 
Rate 

Side-swing drill; z, u, it, e, 1, lee, . Formal test; emphasize posi- 
tell, little, lull, b tion 

but, bell, bill, a, all, ball, at, tat, d,| * Begin to give individual at- 
dell, deal, lead, 0, bob, auto, load, tention and group the 
doubt, double, w, between, wait class 

c, call, cow, coat, f, awful, fell, q,| * 
quite; the digits 

A, m, n, until, don’t, mind, none, Give some attention to form; 
turn, mountain, queen, meal, 2z, reduce side swing to half- 
muzzle, g, getting, game line 

h, eight, change, enough, fifth, whole,| 120 
E, Edna, Edmund, C, Claude, 
Cleo, p, point, apple 

O, Ohio, B, Ben, Both, Big, Beans,| 120 
I, Ina, J, Julia, John 

y, company, delay, s, news, second,| 120 | Addition and_ subtraction 
past, slide, spend, use, r, address, forms with decimals, rep- 
afraid, board, carried, fourth, resenting money 
pleasure, refuse, throw; numerals 
and United States money 

M, Martha, Martin, N, Nathan,| 120 | Begin to grade the writing 
Nora, P, Pearl, Portland, k, by the Freeman Chart,em- 
knew, track, walk, j, enjoy, jail, phasizing one character- 
and other proper names istic each week 

v, driven, everything, vacation, bow,| 126 | Give attention to margins 
vow, x, extra, W, Walter, Willard, and arrangement on the 
Z, Zebra, Zoo page 

Q, Queer, Quick, Y, R, Robert,| 126 
Rosalie; examples of multiplica- 
tion of decimals 

Form for personal letter; JL,| 126 
Louise, S, Steven, Sarah 

G, Georgia, Gerald, H, Howard, K,)| 126 | Formal test 
Keep, Kate, D, Douglas, David, 
F, T, Theodore, Texas 

U, United, V, Virgil, X, Xerxes;| 132 
form for business letter 

Material drawn from other sub-| 144 | Compare the writing with 
jects and from word list for this that done the eighth week 
grade 

Examples of fractions and other} 144 
material 

Material from other courses 144 Drill on review exercises at 

higher than usual speed 
Abbreviations, such as b/., lb., bu.,| 144 


qts., pk., cwt., etc., Mt., No., 
P.O., R.R., Rev.; abbreviations 
of names of states, and proper 
names of persons 

















* During this period the rate is regulated by the voice. 
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is of great importance. A fluency of 60 letters a minute should be 
gained. 

Materials.—Some latitude may be given in the choice of mate- 
rials, but the paper for drill should be of good quality and with 
three-eighths inch ruling. 

Methods.—1. Position: Except in unusual cases emphasis on 
position should no longer be required. 

2. Types of exercises: (a) In the formal drill period the exercises 
should still be presented at the board by the teacher. The motiva- 
tion will come from the child’s recognition of the grade standard 
and his desire to reach it. (b) a complete “carrying over” of the 
writing ability to the work in other subjects should be the aim. 
This should be encouraged by occasional formal criticism and 
grading of the work done in other subjects. (c) Speed drills are 
useful in increasing fluency, provided this increase is not gained at 
the expense of quality. After the exercises introducing the letters 
have been completed the metronome should be used mainly to 
test the rhythm or to correct the lack of it, except in speed drills, 
where it should be used to measure speed and to encourage as rapid 
writing as is consistent with satisfactory form. 

3. Standards and criticism: The diagnostic chart should be the 
recognized standard. On the basis of this graphs should be made 
occasionally showing the percentage of the class who have reached 
the grade standard in speed and form. The chart may also be 
used for purposes of individual comparison to assist those who have 
not done so to reach the standard. 


GRADE VI 
Objectives—The aim in the sixth grade is to make the writing 
so efficient in other subjects as to make unnecessary further formal 
drill in writing after this grade. 
All common rules for the use of capitals should be applied. In 
arithmetic all forms previously learned should be written fluently 


and in good form. Common business forms such as receipts, bills, 
and checks should be learned. The simple composition and cor- 
respondence forms previously given should become habitual. The 
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arrangement of material on the page should be studied with refer- 
ence to all of these forms. The writing vocabulary should now 
include all of the words used by the pupil. 

Movement.—The establishment of an individual rhythm which 
will make unnecessary the setting of an arbitrary rhythm and which 
will result in a thoroughly co-ordinated writing habit, is the aim 
of this grade. ‘The manner of writing should be fairly settled and 
automatic. A fluency of 70 letters a minute is the standard for 
speed. 

Materials.—In this grade there should be considerable practice 
on unruled paper. 

Methods.—1. Position: A pupil who has had the training of 
the earlier grades should habitually assume a good writing position. 
Any who have not had this training should be helped by the teacher 
to acquire this habit. 

2. Types of exercises: (a) Drills for free movement presented 
by the teacher and analyzed as to count should be given to those 
who need the formal drill. (6) The aim in this grade is to bring 
all written work up to such a standard in speed and quality that 
further formal writing drill will become unnecessary. (c) The use 
of unruled paper necessitates special attention to alignment and 
spacing. (d) Speed drills should be conducted on the plan of 
Grade V if a satisfactory standard has not been reached. The 
metronome should be used here only as a test or measure of rhythm. 

3. Standards and criticism: The ‘‘Chart for Diagnosing Faults 
in Handwriting”’ is a basis for criticism and should be applied to 
all written work of the class. A formal test should be given three 
times a year—at the beginning of the year, in January, and in 
April. These tests should be the basis for excusing from formal 
drill all who reach the required standard. It should be understood, 
however, that failure to maintain this standard in all written work 
will result in the return of any pupil to the formal drill periods in 
writing. 

The standard in speed in this grade is 70 letters a minute. The 
standard in quality is 20 on the Freeman Scale and 60 on the Ayres 
Scale. 
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OUTLINE OF THE EXERCISES FOR GRADE VI 








Exercises 


Metro- 
nome 
Rate 


Special Features 





ee a ee eee es 





Side-swing drill; 7, u, it, e, 1, let, 


little, lute, b, blue, built 
a, d, add, o, w, bow, allow, c, could, 
came, f, follow, feel 
gq, que, quite, quiet, m, n, omit, 
account, common, income, indeed, 


plan, unable, women, A, C, O; 


examples in arithmetic from 
current work 
2, zone, zenia, g, beg, gentlemen, h, 
death, machine, weigh, E, p, put, 
plate 
y, anyway, B, P, R, Bob, Belle, 
Paul, Ruth, s, case, instead, list, 
position, special, success, sudden 
r, arrest, nor, comfort, direction, 
factory, rather, remember, their, 
I,J,M,N,W, Winona, Wallace 
k, check, j, jazz, jolly, Z, v, event, 
however, prove, serve, visitor, Q, 
Quebec 
x, expect, express, tax, Y, Youth, L, 
D, Lorette, Daniel, S, Saturday 


G, H, K, F, T, Frederick, Frances, 
U, V, Theodora, Theresa 

X; examples from the current 
arithmetic, forms for friendly 
and formal letters, bill forms 

During the remainder of the year 
new material may consist of 
proverbs or selections from other 
courses 


Give abbreviations, such as Caft., 
C.O.D., Col., Gen., Lt., Maj., 
Gov., O.K., Sec., Sen., Esgq., 
Sufpt., vs. 





* 


* 


144 


144 


144 


160 





Emphasize position; give 
formal test 


Give attention to the page 
arrangement of composi- 
tions 


Make comparison with the 
writing done earlier in the 
year 


Pupils whose writing is well 
above standard in form 
and speed may be excused 
from class drill 

Begin to grade the writing by 
the Freeman Chart, em- 
phasizing one character- 
istic each week 





* During this period the rate is regulated by the voice. 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES ON WHICH THE COURSE IS ORGANIZED 


This summary is presented in order that the teacher may more 
intelligently make detailed application of the principles in the 
various exercises of the course and also in order that the directions 
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which are briefly summarized in the lessons may be amplified by 
the teacher so as to apply the principles more completely. 
ADAPTATION TO AGE 
1. The size of the writing is gradually reduced from the first 
grade to the sixth. The width of ruling used is as follows: 


Distance in 


Grade Inches between 
Lines 
Me os cay aire va Mera iotave re Rareecane I 
ae 5 
PRE RRiR Saaeerar ie k 
Maitre e aiewais sara raee oiete Cremorne 3 
LIE SRR ear 3 
Wai eets rcs nace wits Siena oes 2 


2. The speed of writing required is increased throughout the 
grades and corresponds approximately to the average speed found 
in comprehensive surveys of children’s writing. The standard is 
raised slightly above this average in the intermediate and upper 
grades. 

3. The quality of writing required is raised throughout the 
grades and corresponds approximately to the results of surveys. 

4. The materials—pencil or pen, blackboard, rough paper, or 
smooth paper—are adapted to the maturity and skill of the child. 

5. The vocabulary used in the exercises of each grade consists 
of the words common in the spoken and written language of chil- 
dren of that grade. 

6. The successive exercises which contain new letters or com- 
binations are introduced more slowly in the lower than in the higher 
grades. The length of time required to introduce all of the letters 
in the successive grades is as follows: 


Grade N we « 
: Bee INC ene mi saree Ae ore 22 
BO erst tice eet Sad bine 20 
aire seis ote i.tia cel aas 19 
RO ease Sr RO Oise, Ro eta 18 
Ni Serene eae eS oN ees 13 
AR ee SOR tere ae OSs 10 


7. The exercises of each grade are presented in language and 
with types of illustration suited to the grade in question. 
8. Correlated material is adapted to the grade. 
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g. At the beginning of the exercises for each grade is a section 
in which is given a definition of the objectives for the grade, a 
description of the character of the movement to be expected, and 
an account of the materials and method used. 

CONTENT OF THE EXERCISES 

10. The vocabulary used in the exercises is carefully selected 
by the aid of investigations to determine the words used and needed 
by children in the different grades. 

11. The words in the exercises of the early part of the year 
contain only letters already practiced. 

12. In the early part of the year sentences are constructed of 
words already practiced. ‘The sentences correspond to the child’s 
experience and mode of expression. 

13. Thorough practice is given on numerals. 

14. Toward the end of the year connected discourse, such as 
in proverbs and poems, is given. 

15. Common abbreviations and titles which are likely to be 
used in writing are included in the exercises. 

16. Correlated material from other subjects is introduced, and 
the teacher is advised to make use of additional correlated material 
adapted to local conditions. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COURSE 


17. The general plan of organization is spiral. The letters of 
the alphabet are introduced in approximately the same order in 
the successive grades, but the level of difficulty is raised each year 
by the methods indicated under the heading ‘‘ Adaptation to Age.” 

18. The letters are classified on the basis of the type of move- 
ment which is used in making them, and letters which are made by 
a similar movement are introduced in close succession. 

19. Adequate repetition is secured in the case of each letter or 
combination of letters. Few repetitions of an exercise are required 
in a given period of practice in order to avoid monotony, but each 
exercise is reviewed frequently. 

20. Letters of similar form are presented in near succession or 
brought into the same lesson by reviews, and attention is called to 
their likeness. 
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METHOD 


21. A reasonable standard position is taught and insisted upon 
until it becomes habitual. 

22. The fluent sideward movement of the hand is particularly 
emphasized and developed by special exercises. 

23. The combined movement of the arm or hand and fingers is 
recognized as the natural one. 

24. The rhythm of the movement, adapted to the individual 
letter forms, is cultivated. 

25. Rhythm is developed by writing to count, which is care- 
fully adjusted to the make-up of the letters and words. 

26. The rate of count in each grade is selected so as to agree 
with the standard speed of writing in that grade. 

27. The teacher is required to demonstrate the rhythm by writ- 
ing the exercises on the board. 

28. Perfection of form is brought about by self-criticism. 

29. Self-criticism is carried on by the child, first by a comparison 
of different specimens of his own writing and later by analytical 
comparison with a scale. 

30. The effect of self-criticism is enhanced by the use of per- 
manent records of attainment. 

31. Provision is made for the adaptation of training to individual 
abilities and needs through allowance for variation in (a) details of 
position and movement, (6) rhythm, and (c) amount of drill. 


CORRELATION 


32. The writing drill is correlated with other work of the school 
by practice in the writing period on such projects as (a) the arrange- 
ment of compositions on the page, (6) the arrangement of arithmetic 
problems, (c) the use of conventional forms of correspondence, and 
(d) some practice in writing on unruled paper. 

33. The teacher is encouraged to introduce other correlated 
material, 

34. Care is taken to provide that the skill attained in the writ- 
ing period carries over to other subjects, first, by adopting a natural 
mode of writing and, second, by grading the writing which is done 
outside the writing period. 
















































AN ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL HEALTH PROJECT 


W. A. KING 
Columbia School, Seattle, Washington 

The project here described was directed by the principal and 
teachers of the Columbia School, Seattle, Washington, for the 
purpose of improving the children’s health habits. Furthermore, 
its influence was expected to reach throughout the community 
tributary to the school. In a word, the community attitude 
toward the vital question of health was to be improved. 

An additional challenge came from a new course of study in 
hygiene. The keynote of this course is the formation of proper 
health habits. 

The plan was to establish a health program for the entire school 
that should make a strong appeal to the pupils. Its duration was 
to be sufficiently long to induce practices that would tend to pre- 
vail. The method of the study will show that every teacher had 
an opportunity to extend her influence to the whole school. This 
involves a departure from the customary method which is worthy 
of note. 

A series of health posters was planned as a framework for the 
undertaking. The posters were to be prepared by pupils of the 
different rooms in succession and exhibited on a prominent wall 
space near the entrance to the main hall. Each of the rooms 
was allotted a period of two weeks, the entire study extending 
from January 5 to June 17, 1921. 

In addition to its own regular classroom work in hygiene, each 
room was permitted to develop a series of lessons which were to 
be presented in attractive form to the whole school. 

The room having charge of the project for a given period 
changed its posters and other lessons at frequent intervals. The 
response each time was a group of eager children whose pride in 
fulfilment or embarrassment in failure revealed the hold which 
this project had upon them. 
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From the beginning the pupils were charged with absolute 
responsibility for the success of their efforts. 

The new course of study contains a hygiene questionnaire that 
afforded the means for a comparative study. Fifteen of its twenty- 
four questions are here given: 


. Do you sleep with bedroom window open ? 

. Do you eat breakfast every day ? 

. Do you drink coffee ? 

. Do you drink tea? 

. Do you eat slowly and chew your food thoroughly ? 
. Do you have a regular time every day to go to the toilet ? 
. Is there a bathtub in your home? 

. Do you have a toothbrush of your own ? 

. Have you any bad teeth? 

10. Have you ever been to a dentist ? 

11. Do you have headaches often ? 

12. Do your eyes hurt often ? 

13. Can you read writing on the blackboard easily ? 
14. Can you hear easily what the teacher says ? 

15. Do you often take cold ? 


os AM WwW ND 


‘oO 


This questionnaire had been submitted to a few of the city 
schools during the last term of the preceding year. Columbia was 
one of those schools. It was again submitted during the first term 
of the year 1920-21. Our study covers the period from this time 
to the close of the year when it was used a third time. 

All pupils from the fourth grade to the eighth grade answered 
the questionnaire. The teachers then tabulated the answers and 
filed the papers and tabulation sheets for reference. 

At the close of the project, the teachers submitted detailed 
accounts of their methods of procedure. It seems advisable to 
report here enough to identify and explain the nature of the various 
contributions. 

Room 7 (VIIA) and Room 8 (VIII A).—These rooms opened 
the building project with an attractive series of posters. The 
plans were all worked out by the girls in their classes in industrial 
design. ‘The boys prepared the lettering in mechanical-drawing 
classes; while committees in the academic rooms had the responsi- 
bility of furnishing verses and providing for the displays. About 
twenty specimens were made. A typical one, under the caption, 


wd 
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“Breakfast,” showed the right and wrong ways to start the day. 
The right way showed cuts of cereal, milk, bread, and fruit, with 
a smiling boy as the result; the wrong way featured coffee and 
doughnuts, with a cross, peevish boy as the consequence. 

Such vital topics as foods best for children to eat, proper 
bathing habits, care of the teeth, sufficient hours of sleep, and the 
right kinds of exercise were included in the series. 

Room 11 (VI A-VII B).—This room followed up a study of 
heights and weights that had been instituted in the fall. At that 
time, several children were found to be underweight. Three sets 
of posters were developed under the direction of as many com- 
mittees. 

The first committee presented the challenge: How tall are 
you? How old are you? How much do you weigh? Suitable 
illustrations accompanied the challenge. Charts giving normal 
weights for all ages and heights were displayed. 

The second committee explained the relation of good foods to 
weight; while the third committee rounded out the study with 
illustrations for two posters: this is the right weigh; this is the 
wrong weigh. 

Room 5 (VIB-VIA).—This group presented in rhyme, story, 
and picture the history of two imaginary characters, ‘‘Smiles”’ 
and “Grouchy.” Reading, language, and drawing periods were 
used at intervals to work out the story, compose the rhymes, and 
prepare the posters. The room was divided into sections which 
were responsible for the five elements of the project. The two 
characters were shown at the ages of one year, five years, nine years, 
twelve years, and at high-school age. ‘Smiles’ was blest with 
intelligent parental care during babyhood and formed right habits 
of living; while “Grouchy” suffered from neglect during his early 
years and yielded later to bad teeth, poor posture, and other ills. 
In high school he was unable to compete with “Smiles” in athletics 
and other activities. 

Room 6 (VA).—Room 6 centered its study about the following 
topics: care of the teeth, hair, hands, and nails; tea and coffee; 
and proper bedtime. Every pupil made a poster on each of the 
points mentioned. 
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Chew-Chew, the health clown, had visited our school previously. 
One of the boys was chosen to represent him, and his attitude 
toward the tea and coffee drinkers was skilfully wrought into the 
posters which were put up for inspection and study. 

Room 4 (IVA).—Health habits in general and the habits of a 
well-rounded day constituted the twofold theme of Room 4. 

To express the first idea, the boys and girls developed a large 
poster in the center of which was a five-pointed star. Each point 
directed attention toward one of the five rules: plenty of sleep, 
nourishing food, cleanliness, fresh air, exercise. Each rule was 
illustrated with appropriate pictures. 

Three large posters served to present the second idea. They 
were entitled: “Begin the Day Right”; ‘Work and Play Make a 
Happy Day”; and ‘‘End the Day Right.” 

Room 3 (IITA-IV B).—This group worked out its part in 
three divisions: (1) Sleep with windows open. (2) Get plenty of 
fresh air and exercise. (3) Work hard but play and rest, too. 

A survey of the classes earlier had shown that some of the 
children were sleeping with closed windows and that several of 
them were not getting sufficient rest. 

To convey the first lesson, two homes were represented at 
night time. The bedroom window in one was closed; while in the 
other it was open. The results the following morning were indicated 
by the pictures of the two boys who had been photographed by the 
teacher for this purpose. The dramatization involved stimulated 
interest. 

Room 2 (III B-IIIA).—There were six units in the study 
executed by Room 2: (1) Teeth; (2) Milk; (3) Hands; (4) Sleep; 
(5) Work; (6) Play. 

These pupils were accustomed to assuming considerable 
responsibility in connection with the sand table and other projects. 
For a period of several weeks the children assembled from their 
homes and from stores the materials to be used in their project. 
The teacher left every possible choice and judgment to the pupils. 

Room to (II A).—The contribution from Room ro was in four 
parts: (1) A series of admonitions from a band of brownies covering 
points of eating, sleeping, playing, cleanliness, etc.; (2) a health 
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ladder; (3) a milk poster; (4) a poster on the teeth. The use of 
dental floss instead of toothpicks was presented in a most clever 
way. 

Room g (I B-I A).—Room 9 worked out a group of fundamental 
health habits and displayed them in series. The appeals in sen- 
tence form were developed in class discussions. 

Room 1 (IB-IA).—These pupils offered a challenge to the 
whole school with such questions as: Do you drink milk at noon? 
Are you ready for school? Did you go to bed early? Did you 
play hard? Did you eat breakfast? Did you clean your teeth? 

At the close of the term the teachers responded in writing to 
an inquiry submitted by the principal. The object was to secure 
information for evaluating the project, especially certain residual 
factors. The responses were copious and detailed. Significant 
portions are presented in order to disclose the teachers’ observations 
on the study. 

1. Do you believe the health project has influenced pupils in 
the formation of better health habits? All teachers answered, 
Ta,” 

2. If so, how? Typical answers: (a) Made class conscious of 
personal cleanliness; (b) many go to bed earlier; many are neater 
and cleaner: (c) more drink milk. Fewer drink coffee. Sleeping 
hours are better; (d) older pupils have been influenced most in 
the matter of healthful eating. 

3. Have your pupils been genuinely interested in the work done 
by other pupils? All teachers answered, “Yes.” 

4. After your room participated, did your pupils lose interest ? 
All teachers answered, “No.” 

5. In what ways did your pupils keep in touch with the project ? 
Typical answers: (a) By class inspections; (6) stopped in the hall 
to read them. Often came in from play to do so; (c) pupils read 
the bulletins every day and always watched for new posters; 
(d) we visited the bulletin boards in a body every Monday. 

6. Have you found it stimulating, during hygiene recitations, 
to refer to the work of other rooms on the project? All teachers 
answered, “ Yes.” 
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7. What uses have you made of it by way of correlation? 
Typical answers: (a) Silent reading; (6) sight reading; (c) written 
language; (d) sand-table illustrations; (e) oxygen experiment; 
(f) letter-cutting; (g) selecting reading materials for our posters; 
(h) booklets, constructions, and binding; (¢) figuring percentages 
for health records, weight graphs, etc.; (7) arrangement of materials 
on posters. 

8. What evidence have you that the project brought about a 
closer contact between home and school? Typical answers: (a) 
Not so many pancakes served for breakfast now; (b) mention of 
health habits by parents when visiting; (c) pupils report mothers’ 
interest in weight; (d) a few parents have ceased drinking coffee; 
(e)many children for the first time began sleeping with windows open. 

g. Has it caused any friction or antagonism in this connection ? 
All teachers, except one, answered, “‘No.” This one stated that 
a few parents contended that weak, hot coffee is better for a child 
than cold milk. 

10. Has the project injected the idea of school unity into the 
minds of the pupils? All teachers answered, “‘ Yes.”’ 

11. Did the high standards set at the beginning influence the 
good work that has prevailed throughout? All teachers answered, 
“Yes.” 

12. Please record your individual impressions of the project. 
Typical responses: (a) This project will have a lasting influence 
on many children. (0) It increased children’s powers of discrimi- 
nation, judgment, criticism, and appreciation. (c) It has aroused in 
the children a desire for health. (d) Several mothers have spoken 
to me about the help it has been tothem. The fact that it has been 
a school project has awakened keen interest. (e) This project has 
been a big thing. It has accomplished a purpose which I think 
will be lasting. (f) The building project has stimulated attention 
to health habits far beyond the normal interest. (g) In the forma- 
tion of good habits, constant effort is required. It seems to me 
we have been working on a sound principle. 

The advantages of a campaign of the type described may be 
summarized as follows: 
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A project of this kind helps to establish a vital contact between 
home and school. Each day is one of twenty-four hours. Emphasis 
on this point enables the school to occupy a real place in the home. 
Most parents appreciate sincere efforts on the part of the school 
to guide the child in this important phase of his life. 

This is a wholesome method of promoting school unity. It is 
not difficult to organize the interests of elementary-school children 
about the big question of health. The boys and girls enthuse over 
the community aspects of the work and maintain just enough class- 
room spirit to provide the competition that should obtain. 

The study covers a period sufficiently long to determine 
tendencies in the formation of habits that are extremely vital. 

It prepares the way for a larger community survey into general 
health conditions. In a word, it puts the school in a position to 
perform a service of high order in promoting an intelligent campaign 
for better health. 

A progressive corps of teachers may be expected to give hearty 
co-operation in a project of this kind. There is general improve- 
ment among the pupils in personal appearance. The children 
start the day’s work in better condition. School unity is advanced. 
Naturally, these things combine to aid in achieving many other 
results the teachers hope to secure. 

This project furnishes convincing testimony that the school 
must have the co-operation of the home if health teaching is to be 
thoroughly successful. The five hours at school create the stimulus. 
During the remaining nineteen hours, the influence of the home is 
more immediate. It is mainly responsible for the wholesome 
recreation the child should have. It selects and apportions the 
food the child eats. It controls the hours of sleep. 















PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN ADMINISTERING THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


LAURA M. JOHNSTON 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


One of the fundamental ideals of a junior high school is the 
recognition of maturing social and intellectual capacities and 
interests on the part of the student body. In providing an oppor- 
tunity for greater self-direction along these lines it is a decided 
advantage to have the pupils in the junior high school participate 
in the administering of a wide range of problems relating to (1) 
pupil conduct and (2) the general educational interests of the 
school. 

The growth of pupil initiative, co-operation, and responsibility 
in solving problems of school conduct has great possibilities through 
the organization of the school city. Schools, varying widely 
as to type, have already taken advantage of this particular form 
of school activity as a means of increasing self-government and 
developing a growing conception of the privileges of citizenship. 
With these aims in mind, there are certain advantages in having 
this organization based on the form of government of the city in 
which the children live. 

The experiment here described’ is the outgrowth of definite 
problems of ordinary school life, some of which are traceable to 
certain physical conditions of the school plant, others to the general 
plan of organization of the school or to the administrative policy. 

The junior high school occupies the third floor of the building. 
A large central room serves as a study and general assembly room 
as well as a home room for Grades VII A, VIII B, VIII A, IX B, 
and IX A. Overcrowded conditions have made it necessary to 
provide a special home room for the VII B section. 


t This experiment is being conducted, under the direction of Miss Jennie Marvin, 
in the Junior High School of the Training Department, State Normal School, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
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The pupils are obliged to share a large number of rooms equipped 
for and used by groups of much older students. This necessitates 
both groups of students using the same corridors at the same time. 
It also involves transfer of classes to all parts of the main building 
and to other buildings at varying distances on the campus. Five 
minutes is allowed for passing between classes. 

These conditions gave rise to a score of problems relating to 
the conduct of the junior high school pupils. The most perplexing 
were (1) much tardiness in passing from one class to another; (2) 
taking advantage of long distances by excessive visiting, playing, 
etc.; (3) gathering in groups at transfer periods, thereby creating 
serious traffic problems in overcongested quarters; (4) abusing 
the freedom of normal actions and becoming unduly noisy at 
dismissal periods; (5) neglecting study assignments; (6) individual 
irresponsibility retarding class progress; and (7) increasing disin- 
tegration seriously affecting morale and school spirit. 

The usual procedure for adjusting such conditions did not 
seem practicable; the problems were therefore placed before the 
pupils, and they were invited to participate in their solution. The 
most effective results were obtained through two types of confer- 
ences: (1) an assembly gathering of the entire department at 
which time general plans were developed under the leadership of 
the faculty and (2) grade meetings for the purpose of working out 
details for the next general assembly. Each grade elected a 
faculty adviser who encouraged and guided them in the various 
plans suggested. After several conferences the pupils proposed 
organizing the entire department as a school city. 

The school city, composed of six wards (each grade section 
from VIIB to IXA, inclusive, representing a ward), elects a 
mayor, two commissioners, city treasurer, city clerk, police board, 
chief of police, policemen, municipal judge, and clerk of the court. 
The members of the faculty are delegated to act as a supreme 
court of advice. The mayor is the executive, and the mayor and the 
city commissioners carry on the legislative work. The municipal 
judge convenes the court whenever occasion requires. The school 
city elects its officers by balloting, following as nearly as possible 
the regulation city election. 
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A program of city government was adopted. Special com- 
mittees were appointed to supervise (1) traffic regulations in and 
about the building; (2) promptness in class transfer; (3) library 
privileges; (4) development of resources in each ward in terms of 
individual pupil and class attainment; (5) promotion of student 
social functions with regular patronesses; (6) pupil and faculty 
co-operation regarding delinquencies; (7) requirements to be 
imposed in cases requiring corrective suggestions; (8) regular 
meetings of city officers, courts, general town meetings, or ward 
conferences for the purpose of adjustments, corrections, and 
improvements. The pupils met their responsibility either inde- 
pendently or through advice of the faculty. 

Under the operation of the foregoing program the school city 
has made constructive progress along the following lines: (1) the 
pupils have a wholesome, vigorous interest in the successful prog- 
ress of a wide variety of school activities; (2) there is marked 
improvement in self-control and in the exercise of good judgment; 
(3) the scholarship of the entire department is of a much higher 
standard; (4) the social and business activities of the school are 
a source of pleasure and pride to faculty and students; (5) the 
faculty and pupils have a greater appreciation of each other’s help 
and guidance; (6) the pupils have become an active and valuable 
factor in solving the problems they were formerly creating; and 
(7) the school city, through a variety of activities, has replaced all 
formal instruction in civics. 

Establishing a school city which is to function along the lines 
indicated requires considerable tact and unfailing interest on the 
part of the faculty. The first definite experiment, started over 
two years ago, was successful for a short time only; it was followed 
by a period of almost complete disintegration, which in turn was 
succeeded by a new and vastly stronger organization. 

The success of the present organization is due largely to a careful 
survey of the first attempt. The results of the study were dis- 
cussed by pupils and faculty; various phases of weakness which 
caused the major difficulties were invariably traced to three main 
sources: (1) insufficient faculty guidance due to a lack of appreciat- 
ing the vastness of the experiment; (2) lack of good judgment on 
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the part of the pupils in selecting students for responsible positions; 
and (3) too extensive a program for the first attempt. 

The success of the school city, as now organized, in dealing 
with innumerable problems related to pupil conduct has been suffi- 
ciently satisfactory to suggest that the pupils be allowed to par- 
ticipate in a program for enlarging the educational opportunities 
of the school. 

The school city provides an opportunity for a much larger 
scope of pupil initiative along all lines of educational progress. 
It makes possible the organization of a number of committees 
whose function shall be the promotion of a wide range of interests 
and activities which may become part of a definite school program. 

It is believed that the work of the school city will in no way 
detract from the already established plan of supplementary work 
of individual class projects, but will become a source of inspiration 
and will stimulate a wider range of educational activities. 

The experiment this year is based upon the foregoing conclu- 
sions and involves a definite program to be carried out through the 
co-operation of the school city. The following program sets forth 
the scope of educational activities to be used in the experiment. 

The Museum Enrichment Committee.—The functions of this 
committee shall be to assist in gathering attractive material to be 
used by the entire school. This material may be classified under 
a variety of subjects or lines of special interest. Materials to be 
gathered are (1) books; (2) magazines; (3) newspaper clippings; 
(4) letters; (5) diaries; (6) pictures; (7) popular folders such as 
railroad guides, hotel circulars, industrial pamphlets, descriptive 
material relating to civic attractions, parks, etc.; (8) displays of 
goods such as the sets given by the International Harvester Com- 
pany and other industrial concerns; (9) collections of soils, leaves, 
insects, etc.; (10) collections of bits of material which may. be used 
in experiments in science. From time to time the committee will 
add other items which the interests of the school may suggest. 

The Central Exchange Commission.—This body establishes a 
department for (1) listing the subjects being studied by various 
groups; (2) calling for specific suggestions as to sources of interest- 
ing or unique information bearing upon the problems listed; (3) 
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posting new items covering excellent work being done in special 
fields or subjects, giving name of class, subject, room number, and 
instructor in charge; (4) compiling a directory of travel experiences, 
listing the names of pupils, faculty, and citizens, giving a brief 
statement covering routes and places visited; for example, Harold 
Bickel—eastern trip—visited Chicago, New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Washington—Great Lakes trip; excellent infor- 
mation on historic places of interest. 

The Committee on Classroom Service.—This group aids in 
suggesting definite material to be used (1) in developing an interest 
on the part of non-appreciative pupils; e.g., a group of ten boys 
co-operated with the writer in compiling a list of poems which 
would “appeal” to boys who hated poetry; the experiment was 
highly successful in creating a desire for poetry on the part of the 
“haters”; (2) in securing data as to the type of material which 
different pupils or groups find most helpful in fixing fundamental 
processes in the easiest way and the shortest time; (3) in obtaining 
a census of pupil reading, required and volitional, at home, in the 
library, and in school. 

The Statistical Department.—The work of this section is to 
(1) secure records of pupil improvement; (2) post lists showing 
gains made by individual pupils and by classes (individual pupil 
names not given); (3) arrange for display of measuring scales and 
practice tests and explanations as to how pupils may use them; (4) 
collect and classify simple standard test material and explain 
purposes; (5) compile lists of simple directions as to how pupils 
may improve their work in the light of average findings related 
to tests; and (6) suggest additions or changes in the form of report 
card being used to cover new lines of activities which may develop 
from time to time. 

The Efficiency Department.—The functions of this department 
are to (1) study ways and means of reducing waste in the use of 
all general supplies such as paper, pencils, chalk, etc.; (2) develop 
propaganda which will increase pupils’ efforts to preserve books, 
maps, etc.; (3) consider methods of improving traffic regulations; 
(4) promote safety in fire drills; (5) aid in distribution of wraps; 
(6) initiate safety-first devices for the playground; and (7) suggest 
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devices for conservation in connection with forms of waste not 
itemized. 

The Building Improvement Committee.—To this group are 
intrusted such problems as (1) making the grounds more attractive; 
(2) adding interior improvements, pictures, curtains, etc., and 
changing arrangements of furniture; (3) co-operating with the 
Industrial Arts Department in supplying articles which may be 
made there on excess time, such as window boxes, book cases, 
standards, racks for magazines, etc. 

The Field Information Committee.—This committee establishes 
contacts with schools all over the country. It obtains definite 
information as to (1) special projects in all subjects or central 
projects involving the co-operation of all departments: (a) type 
of construction work and (6) type of supplementary academic 
material found most effective; (2) lists of books which boys and 
girls find attractive as informational material; (3) attractive social 
events, stunts, and parties, including descriptions as to how they are 
conducted; (4) popular games and how they are played; (s) 
auditorium’ programs of special note; (6) speakers and artists 
in neighboring cities who might be secured for feature programs; 
(7) data covering all types of school organizations such as debating 
clubs, glee clubs, dramatic clubs, and athletic organizations. 

Too frequently the type of project work common in our schools 
is centered in a special subject which reaches out to find some 
means to stimulate the interest of the class. Of course, this is 
wholly desirable and to be commended, if a series of central 
projects does not exist. 

The activities suggested in the foregoing program afford rich 
opportunities for vitalizing much of the work of the school along 
project lines. The various committees may call upon the entire 
faculty and all of the subjects in the curriculum to contribute to 
the carrying out of their programs of achievement. 

; By giving the pupils an opportunity to share in the constructive 
development of the educational progress of the school we shall 
permit them to come into their own. The schools, which are 
supposed to exist for them, will at last be theirs. 
































THE HOME-PLANNING ARITHMETIC 


CAROLYN ROBERTS 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Formerly Allendale School, Oakland, California 


Most arithmetic problems seem to be far removed from the 
lives of young people and consequently are not interesting and are 
hardly instructive. Planning a home, however, has several points 
of contact with life. Most of the young people, especially from 
the eighth grade up, will soon be attempting the making of a home. 
Why not help them? The following plan has been tried rather 
successfully in the schools of Oakland, California. 

The first problem considered was the selection of the lot. Where 
should this be located? Since the boys and girls were more 
familiar with their own city, this was the starting-point. The 
desirability of a home away from the factory districts and water 
fronts was suggested. Is it more desirable to have a home on the 
street-car line or near the street-car line? ‘The questions of noise, 
dust, and convenience were discussed. Why are lots in some por- 
tions of the city more desirable than those in other locations ? 
Many questions like these will arise. Some of the young people 
may prefer country property, and the “ back-to-the-farm”’ idea 
may be driven home. 

How much can one afford to pay? An answer to this question 
helps to decide the location of the lot. The advisability of paying 
on the instalment plan is also a pertinent question. Real estate 
agents will help with quotations of prices. 

The size of a lot which will allow for garden, lawn, and garage 
requires consideration. This is the lot one would like to own, 
though not always what one can own. But if one has a goal in 
view, he is more apt to attain it than if he has none. 

Where should the house be located on the lot? It should not 
be too close to the line, or the nearness of a neighbor will shut out 
sunshine and one will have no privacy. 
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After the floor plan and the size of the house were decided upon, 
the lot was drawn to scale in notebooks provided for the purpose. 
On this diagram of the lot were marked off the lawn, garage, walks, 
and gardens. Some of the boys and girls printed in the names. 
In fact, in some of the books everything was printed. 

The floor plan of the house was next drawn on a separate page 
and divided into rooms, all drawn to scale. The areas of the rooms 
were found and checked with the area of the entire house. When 
these did not agree, the young people went back and checked over 
the dimensions. 

Blue prints will aid by showing how windows, doors, and cup- 
boards are indicated. Young people as a rule are not familiar 
with specifications, and these will be found interesting if not too 
much stress is placed upon them, the point to clinch being the 
need of reading the specifications to see that they contain every- 
thing necessary, since any change means added expense. 

Before making the floor plan the convenient location of the 
bathroom, the size and convenience of the kitchen, and the nearness 
of the kitchen to the dining room may be discussed. The saving 
of steps is a pertinent question. 

One boy had his kitchen so large that he could not afford 
linoleum to cover the floor and became appalled when he computed 
itscost. Immediately another pupil in the class arose and measured 
the classroom floor. It was found that the kitchen as planned 
was larger in both dimensions than the classroom. 

Fresh air is a question often brought up in school hygiene and 
physical education. The location and the number of windows 
in the bedrooms and provision for sleeping porches will show 
whether the importance of fresh air has been impressed on the 
minds of the boys and girls. 

The buying of the furniture for each room and finding its cost 
came next. Suitable furniture for a bungalow or a small cottage, 
buying for comfort rather than for appearance, a few articles and 
not a superfluity, are some ‘of the questions discussed. Catalogues 
and newspapers furnished material. Store windows were also 
consulted for style and prices. 
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Some of the young people listed the furniture for each room 
separately, putting prices opposite each article and then totaling. 
Others drew floor plans of each room, locating each article of furni- 
ture by oblongs, squares, or circles drawn to scale. On the margin 
were printed the names of the articles, style, and prices. Often 
diagrams on the floor of the room drawn in chalk settled the 
question of size. Still others cut from papers or magazines the 
desired articles of furniture or furnished rooms and pasted these 
in their books. 

Linen for the beds and table and kitchen utensils were also 
considered. Here came up the questions of what was necessary 
and what would be convenient to own, such as a vacuum cleaner, 
an electric washer, etc. 

The question of paying on time was discussed. 

If desired, the subjects of carpeting and papering could easily 
be handled in connection with the study of homes. Our people 
seemed to be more inclined toward rugs and hardwood floors and not 
papering the first year of housekeeping. 

Stocking up the cupboards with staple groceries was the next 
problem. A list of groceries with the prices was made and the 
total cost found. The need of keeping bills and checking up 
statements was discussed. Another question was the advisability 
of buying by weight. The advantages and disadvantages of buy- 
ing on credit were considered. 

A monthly expenditure account based upon the estimated 
amount to be paid for maintenance of the home, food, clothing, 
health, and recreation was made. The Economizer, a household 
account book, compiled under the direction of Dr. Jessica B. 
Peixotto of the University of California will be of use here. The 
rates for water, gas, electricity, garbage, and ice were estimated 
from those of the city of Oakland. From this monthly account the 
yearly expenditure account was found. 

The taxes and fire insurance were found by each pupil according 
to the rates in the city of Oakland. 

A list of jobs and salaries was compiled from the collective 
knowledge of the boys and girls. What job must one have to 
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allow for our yearly expenditure? What education is necessary 
to secure and hold this job? It was decided that now is the time 
to begin saving for a home. 

With the co-operation of the art department books may be 
made, showing good and bad selections in wall paper, draperies, 
rugs, and furniture and the reasons therefor. Visits by the girls 
of the class to the dry-goods stores and consultation with the mer- 
chants will give them a chance to learn how to select linens. 

The domestic art department helps with its instruction on the 
nutritive values of foods and how one may get the greatest food 
value for the least expenditure. Also a visit to the meat markets 
may aid in the selection of meats. 

Many questions arise and many are discussed. Side lines open 
up as the work progresses. A list was made of a few pointers, 
such as: (1) The credit system has its faults as well as its virtues. 
(2) Window shopping may cause extravagance and lead to discord 
in the home. (3) The cheapest things are not always the most 
economical to buy. (4) Labor-saving devices should be provided 
for the home-maker as well as for the wage-earner. (5) Harmony 
makes a home out of a house. The motto selected was, “Not a 
house but a home.” 

The aims were to give the young people a few ideas which might 
make homes more happy, to strive to give them some information 
with regard to things necessary to keep up the home, to show them 
that home-making is just as much a business as clerking and, per- 
haps, to prepare them a little for the future. 

Some of the boys decided that it requires too much money to 
start home-making. ‘This may not be a bad idea to inculcate, as 
it at least gets them to thinking rationally on the subject of home- 
making and to discussing it sensibly. 

Is this arithmetic? Perhaps not, but it is life. 
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HOW GREELEY SOLVED THE SCHOOL-LUNCH 
PROBLEM 


DOROTHY SHARTEL FINLEY 
Formerly President, Greeley Woman’s Club, Greeley, Colorado 


eree ss: 


Among the many new educational movements started in recent 
years, one of the most successful in showing immediate results is 
the serving of hot school lunches. The plan was first started in of 
the interests of the undernourished children. When it became 
apparent that the efficiency of this group was increased as much 
as 50 per cent, it was decided that all children would be benefited 
if hot lunches were provided for them. 

In some of the larger cities the school boards have recognized 
this as a part of the regular educational plan and have provided 
for it in their budgets. With the exception of these few places, 
wherever school lunches are provided the plan has been started 
and successfully managed by some other agency before being taken 
over by the school board. 

In some communities the teachers are entirely responsible for 
this work; in others, the parent-teachers’ association; and in still 4 
others the lunches are being served by churches and women’s clubs. 

The work was started three years ago in Greeley, a town of 
about 12,000, and has proved very successful. 

Greeley is located in the center of the sugar beet industry and 
consequently has a large foreign population made up of the beet 
workers’ families. Practically the entire enrolment of the east i 
ward school is composed of children of German-Russian parents. 
There are also some Japanese children and a few Mexicans. While 
the majority of the parents are in comfortable circumstances, i 
they know very little about how to provide nourishing food and ‘ 
still less about sanitation in the home. 

The Red Cross visiting nurse, working with the school physician, 
found many undernourished children in this ward. Investigation i 
disclosed the fact that without exception these children were not i 
able to do average school work. 
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The matter was brought to the attention of some of the church 
organizations, and a meeting was held, attended by members from 
each of the churches. An organization with a finance committee 
was at once formed. This committee appealed to every lodge, 
club, and church society in the town. Practically every society 
offered to help either with funds or with personal service. The 
work was financed and under way in a few weeks after the appeal 
was made. 

The first year the equipment was very crude, but it served the 
purpose. The school board furnished the room and the tables 
and chairs. A gas plate, cupboard, two kettles, bowls, and spoons 
comprised the working material. The room was in the basement 
of the school building and was rather dark. The Red Cross nurse, 
with a little help from the teachers, whitewashed the walls. 

The various societies of the churches conducted “showers,” 
asking for canned fruit, tomatoes, and fresh vegetables. The 
lunches were served by the church women, each church taking a 
week at a time and sending two women each day. 

The menus were planned with the idea of furnishing a hot soup 
or drink to supplement the cold lunch brought from home. It was 
soon found advisable to furnish the complete lunch. 

The first plan was to serve free lunches, but it was found that 
nearly all of the parents are able and willing to pay the five cents 
necessary to cover the cost. Only the undernourished children of 
parents too poor to pay are given free lunches. 

Plans were carried out much the same at the beginning of the 
second year with practically the same committee in charge. Some 
much needed equipment was purchased. At the opening of the 
school year the teachers in the north ward asked that the noon 
lunches be served there also. This ward has very few foreigners 
but is made up largely of day laborers. In a great many cases the 
mothers are the only support of the families and have to be away 
from home all day. This means that the children have an early 
breakfast, a cold lunch, and a late evening meal. 

The Parent Teachers’ Association in this ward gave cooked 
food sales and entertainments with the help of the teachers and 
bought all the equipment that was needed. 
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With the help of the food and vegetable showers of the churches, 
the lunches in the north ward have always paid expenses. No 
free lunches are given here. 

In the fall of the second year the Greeley Woman’s Club hired 
a community nurse. She followed up the cases of the under- 
nourished children and saw to it that they took advantage of the 
lunchroom and that they were given milk or whatever they needed. 
She also conducted nutrition classes in the school. 

The plan of having the foreign mothers help in the serving of 
the lunches was tried during the second year in order to interest 
them in the health of their children. This was not a success, 
however, because of language difficulties. 

Last summer the Woman’s Club of the city took over the finan- 
cing of these lunches, and they are this year managed by the child 
welfare committee of the club. The church societies are holding 
fruit and vegetable showers as usual. Each church takes its turn 
in serving, as do the different groups in the Woman’s Club and 
other organizations in the town. 

The school board has installed a new sink in the lunchroom in 
the east ward. 

The plan for next year is to hire a woman in each ward to do 
the work, thus relieving the women who have so willingly donated 
their services for three years. 

It is hoped that the school board will by that time take over 
the lunchroom and make it a part of the educational program. 

The favorite menus are those having a good vegetable or cream 
soup, crackers, fruit, and top milk. Usually a graham cracker is 
served with the fruit. Good liberal helpings are given, and second 
helpings are very common. Meat and potatoes have been added 
to the menus, and a variety offered so that the children will not 
tire of the fare. 

The splendid co-operation between the women having this 
work in charge, the organizations financing it, the teachers, and 
the parents has brought out a spirit of community interest that 
is decidedly worth the effort. 


















Edurational Writings 








REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Curriculum-making.—One of the most serious undertakings of modern 
education is that of constructing a curriculum for the elementary school. 
There has been much of the try-and-fit sort of procedure and the inevitable 
patchwork result. Constructive education must rest upon abiding principles 
and clearly conceived goals. Such a body of principles and conceptions of 
the ends of education cannot be derived without taking stock of the human 
elements that are the very base of existence. It was to take stock of these 
fundamental human elements in setting up a body of principles that might 
serve as a guide to scientific experimentation in curriculum-making that Miss 
Hartman undertook the study which culminated in her book.t The primary 
idea that dominated the study is expressed in the Preface as follows: 

The theory of the book is an attempt to organize in terms of the best authenticated 
knowledge, after careful study of a wide range of authoritative sources, a working 
hypothesis for experimental procedure. Since a pedagogy of any scientific preten- 
sions presupposes a basis of modern biology, psychology, and sociology, of which it is 
a derivative science, a background of the points of view in those sciences, which have 
significance for education, is given in support of the educational philosophy advocated 
[p. ix]. 

Part I gives a detailed account of the literature on the biological, psycho- 
logical, and sociological bases of scientific education with emphasis upon the 
sociological background. Leading authorities are quoted freely, and careful 
analyses are made of the material in the author’s supplementary discussions. 
Part II discusses the educative process under four large topics, namely, the 
function of education, the place of activity in education, the organization of 
subject-matter, and the function of the teacher. The emphasis in this dis- 
cussion is upon the idea of activity, and free use is made of the literature on 
that topic. The materials presented are ably handled and supplemented by 
very practical discussions by the author. After each minor topic in the first 
two parts of the book is a list of the readings studied by the author in the 
preparation of the material. These lists comprise a very valuable bibliography 
that is qualified by the author’s digest of the literature. Part III presents a 
comprehensive classified bibliography of sources for subject-matter. The large 


t GERTRUDE HartMAN, The Child and His School. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1922. Pp. xiit+248. $3.00. 
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divisions of the classification are: community study, our national life, and the 
study of other nations. 

The book is a successful attempt to present the worth-while materials 
from the fields of biology, psychology, and sociology. It renders a very distinct 
service to the general student of education by giving him a handbook of selected 
data upon which to construct his thinking about the important problems in 
elementary education. The book will be an invaluable help to superintendents 
and supervisors in selecting material for supplementary reading in the schools. 


H. W. Nuit 


Handbook of reading methods.—The attack upon the reading problem, which 
has been stimulated by the new scientific study of education, has resulted in 
a large body of experimental literature. The investigations which have been 
made have produced varied and, at times, conflicting conclusions. It is desir- 
able, therefore, that from time to time the entire field should be summarized, 
in order that the results of the experimental studies may be translated into 
usable directions for the teacher of reading. This has been the purpose of the 
author of a recent handbook! of reading methods. 

The major portion of the book is given to a discussion of detailed problems 
of teaching reading in each division of the elementary school, with special 
attention to the middle and upper grades. The greater emphasis is placed 
upon silent reading, although the importance of oral reading at certain stages 
is fully recognized. The author provides an abundance of illustrative material 
and draws freely upon the recent investigations bearing upon both the reading 
process and the materials of instruction. The commendable feature of this 
portion of the text is the direct and specific manner in which the author attacks 
detailed problems. It is clear that his chief concern is for the immediate needs 
of the classroom teacher. 

A chapter of some sixty pages is devoted to a classification and descrip- 
tion of reading tests. Only the more widely used tests are presented, each of 
which is followed by a brief evaluation. Numerous suggestions of a practical 
character are given relating to the use of the tests for the improvement of 
instruction. 

The book gives one chapter to a review of the contributions of psycho- 
ogical and educational research in the field of reading. The treatment of this 
topic is rather too brief and uncritical to serve what apparently was one of 
the original purposes of the author. A number of important research contri- 
butions are omitted entirely. 

As a general handbook on reading for the classroom teacher, the book has 
many merits. It is full of concrete material which is directly applicable to 
schoolroom procedure. 


* CLARENCE R. STONE, Silent and Oral Reading. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1922. Pp. xviiit+306. $2.00. 
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As a summary and interpretation of the contributions of the recent investi- 
gations in the field of reading, the book does not as fully meet the reader’s 
expectation. One feels that a considerable gap still remains between the 
chapter on research studies and the following discussion of detailed methods— 
a gap which the elementary teacher cannot bridge for herself. It emphasizes 
the need of a simple and direct translation of the results of research into, first, 
a series of fundamental principles of teaching reading and, second, a detailed 
application of each of these principles. However, the fact that the book has 
only partially succeeded in doing this should in no sense detract from the 
merits which it possesses. 

G. T. BUSWELL 


Teaching pupils to study.—The achievement of pupils in a given school 
subject depends primarily upon what takes place during the study period. 
Whether the studying is done under supervision and in connection with the 
regular class exercise or in a manner and at a time of the pupil’s own choosing, 
the results of the time so spent are determined for any pupil by the extent to 
which he is master of an effective study procedure. The clearer recognition 
by teachers of the importance of economical methods of study has led to a 
pronounced emphasis of late upon the necessity of devoting a portion of the 
teaching time to training pupils to make the most effective use of the time they 
have for studying. A recent volume! of the “Riverside Series” discusses this 
problem from the point of view of the teacher in training. 

The author assumes that teaching pupils how to study is a primary aim 
of instruction. Real skill in study, it is asserted, “means the power of effective, 
independent self-direction.”” To aid the pupil in developing such skill, the 
teacher must recognize clearly the conditions which are conducive to effective 
study, as well as the practices that inhibit the improvement of study habits. 
Certain general factors affecting the ability of pupils to study are explained by 
the author, and suggestions are given for dealing with them, it being assumed 
that it is largely within the power of the teacher to control them. 

The principal classification of the factors determining the effectiveness of 
study recognizes two types: (1) those for which the recitation period is prim- 
arily responsible and (2) those phases of study procedure which belong more 
peculiarly to the study period itself. In connection with the first group is 
mentioned the necessity of seeing that the pupil knows what is to be studied. 
The teacher’s responsibility involves careful consideration of lesson and prob- 
lem assignments and of the adaptation of procedure to particular lesson types. 
Further, all study requirements must be properly motivated and definite 
measures taken to secure continued application on the part of the pupil to 
the task undertaken. 


* FRANK W. Tuomas, Training for Effective Study. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


Co., 1922. Pp. xvilit+-251. $1.90. 
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In discussing the activities of the pupil during the study period the author 
places large emphasis upon the advantage of teaching the pupil to vary his 
method of study in accordance with the nature of the material dealt with and 
the treatment required. The book describes ways of improving methods of 
study in such processes as memorizing, problem-solving, and acquiring skills, 
as well as in evaluating, collecting, and organizing material. General measures 
of economy and efficiency in study procedure are likewise detailed. Proper 
supervision of study is defined as the attempt “to systematize the conditions 
of study, and to give intelligent direction to the pupils’ efforts.” It aims to 
correct the unsatisfactory results of home study and to eliminate the waste 
that ordinarily comes from undirected study at school. Effective supervision 
of study implies attention on the part of the teacher to the physical conditions 
under which pupils must work, the accessibility of reference and illustrative 
material, and the difficulties encountered by individual pupils. In order that 
teachers may be prepared to give this sort of direction to the efforts of pupils, 
it is necessary that the conditions of effective study be thoroughly understood. 
To this end, it is urged that greater consideration be given this phase of the 
methods courses offered by teacher-training institutions. 

The book may be read with profit by any prospective teacher or by the 
teacher of little experience now in service. It does not offer much that is 
new in suggestions as to methods of study, but, apart from a somewhat fre- 
quent repetition of a few ideas, it presents a good summary of many of the 
approved conceptions of the nature of the study process and a practical inter- 
pretation of these from the point of view of the responsibility of the teacher. 


N. B. HENRY 


Silent reading in the first grade.—The present emphasis on silent reading, 
which has been stimulated by recent scientific investigations, is resulting in 
many new methods of teaching this subject in the elementary school. The 
reaction against the former almost exclusive use of oral reading has been so 
severe that some of the newer methods seem inclined to avoid it altogether, 
even in the primary grades. An example of a method which is chiefly concerned 
with silent reading is exhibited in a recent book’ by an instructor in the ele- 
mentary school of the University of Iowa. 

The book consists of a detailed account of the content and method of a 
course in silent reading for the first grade. The materials needed are care- 
fully described, and their use is explained in each of the twenty-five lesson 
units. The teaching is carried out by imparting ideas to the children by 
means of name cards or the blackboard, with few or no spoken words. 
Although many modifications occur, the fundamental characteristics of the 
method are given in the following quotation: 


*EmMA WATKINS, How to Teach Silent Reading to Beginners. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1922. Pp. 133. 
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A name-card containing the word to be taught is prepared. The child is told 
what the word in question is. The card is then withdrawn and replaced with other 
cards, and the child is told to watch for it when it reappears. Cards are shown one 
by one, and when this particular word reappears, the children will indicate their 
recognition of it in a prescribed manner (by actions of various kinds). The word is 
then printed on the blackboard and shade, and a word related to the original word 
is printed on a name-card and held opposite the word on the blackboard. The chil- 
dren are taught by the similarity or difference [pp. 20-21]. 

The extent to which the method emphasizes the silent reading of written 
directions may be inferred from a parenthetical remark by the author that 
“the writer has frequently conducted an entire recitation with not more than 
ten spoken words, and occasionally with none at all” (p. 32). 

The teaching of phonics is to be begun as soon as children are classified 
and arranged into their respective class groups. The author’s aim in teaching 
phonics is to provide for the instant recognition of words as wholes. In view 
of the fact that the primary emphasis is upon silent reading, the use of phonics 
is of considerable interest. The book stresses the following points: 

1. A regular time on the daily program for phonics 
2. Drill upon word-cards and phonetic cards be kept entirely separate 
3. While “working out” words, phonetically, the child should be trained to think 
the sound and pronounce the word as a whole, without lip movement 
4. Use the same method in presenting phonics as in presenting new words in the 
silent-reading method: 
a)Have the child’s undivided attention 
b) Present the symbol, that is a picture of the sound, at the same time that the 
sound is given 
c) Perform actions, when symbol is shown, to fix the sound in mind 
d) Play games to stimulate the interest of the children 
e) Do individual work entirely 
f) Insist upon the proper position of the organs of speech 
g) Work for speed but not at the expense of accuracy 
h) Put as much spirit into the phonetic lesson as in the reading lesson [pp. 126-27] 


— 


The book contains some excellent lessons which will furnish useful supple- 
mentary material for the first-grade teacher. However, as a complete method 
for teaching beginning reading, it shows a tendency to overemphasize silent 
reading to a degree which is not justifiable in the first grade. It is hard to 
correlate the author’s statement that “I welcome their talking. They don’t 
talk unless they have ideas. Deliver me from a class that does not talk!” 
(p. 16) with her later statement that frequently not more than ten words are 
spoken in an entire recitation period. In reacting against the overuse of oral- 
reading methods it is not necessary to go to the other extreme. The book 
shows the need of a clear-cut distinction between oral and silent reading based 
upon a sound psychological analysis of the two processes. Upon such a founda- 
tion a system of methods can then be devised which will recognize the function 
of both oral and silent reading at progressive stages of maturity and which 
will provide a well-balanced treatment of each. 


G. T. BUSWELL 
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Health instruction in the primary grades—Many volumes have been 
written on hygiene for use in the upper elementary grades and in the high 
school, but very few writers have attempted to supply the teachers of the 
kindergarten and primary grades with suitable material for health instruction. 

The aim of a recent writer' on hygiene has been to meet the needs of the 
kindergarten and primary teachers by supplying them with suitable material, 
and instructions relative to its use, for oral lessons in hygiene for children too 
small to read or follow a textbook. The book cannot be called a textbook 
since it is for the teacher’s use only. In this respect it differs from most of 
the elementary books on hygiene. 

In four divisions of the book the author outlines the work to be covered 
in the kindergarten and the first, second, and third years of school. In the 
Appendix he devotes about three pages to a discussion of modern methods of 
dealing with child nutrition and presents two normal height-and-weight tables, 
one for boys, the other for girls. Finally, he supplies an excellent list of fifty 
readings in hygiene. 

The nature of the book may be illustrated by the author’s outline covering 
the work in the kindergarten. The outline may be divided into three parts, 
instructions to teachers, time to be given to hygiene instruction, and subject- 
matter to be used in the work. In giving suggestions to teachers relative to 
the work in the kindergarten, and partly to the work of the first three grades, 
the author emphasizes the importance of securing the formation of simple 
health habits and the necessity of connecting the instruction with the daily 
activities of the children. He does not believe that a separate period should 
necessarily be set aside for formal instruction in hygiene but rather that the 
lessons should be given when they may be related to or connected with the 
activities of the children. He believes that there are certain occasions in the 
kindergarten child’s day when mention of these subjects will be most natural 
or will be most closely connected with what is going on. His plan, therefore, 
consists in giving lessons in hygiene during the opening exercises of school, 
during the morning circle, during class work, at luncheon, etc. One example 
will serve to illustrate the proposed method in connecting the instruction with 
the regular activities. At the opening of school the children are taught to use 
the doormat, the harm of wet clothing, and where to brush and hang their 
clothes. The reasons for using the doormat, etc., are fully explained in the 
book. 

The book is an excellent contribution to the supply of literature on hygiene 
for use in the elementary grades. It will be welcomed by primary teachers 
because the author has not only presented a feasible plan but also given 
much of the needed subject-matter to carry out the plan. 

James VAUGHN 


* WALTER FRANK Coss, Graded Outlines in Hygiene. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co., 1922. Pp. v-+214. 
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Drill exercises in arithmetic fundamentals.—The ordinary textbook in 
arithmetic does not attempt to supply sufficient drill material to fix the associa- 
tions of the fundamental processes but leaves to the teacher the task of provid- 
ing such exercises. A recent manual,’ by Anna L. Rice, attempts not only to 
relieve the teacher of this work but also to provide better material than the 
average teacher would make for herself. 

The book consists of series of oral drill exercises, graded roughly according 
to difficulty, for use in teaching whole numbers, common fractions, United 
States money, decimal fractions, denominate numbers, and percentage. 
Sufficient material is provided to meet the needs of the four upper grades. 

While the exercises will undoubtedly be found very convenient by the 
teacher, they have several marked limitations. The reader fails to find any 
objective basis for the standardization of the degree of difficulty of the lessons. 
The ‘‘one-minute exercises’? are accompanied by no grade norms, without 
which their value is seriously limited. Some of the material is to be criticized 
for its low social value. The author’s justification of this type of material on 
the ground that it is “ 
only after the fund of examples selected from real social usage had been 
exhausted. 

The assumption that “‘since one exercise affords as good mental drill as 
another, the power gained by spending ten minutes on any exercise will help 
pupils to master any other” (p. v) is an unwarranted expansion of the doctrine 
of discipline. No amount of drill upon an exercise which does not contain the 
combination 3X5 will be as good as an exercise which contains that combina- 


valuable for mental drill” (p. 61) would be acceptable 


tion for purposes of fixing that particular association. Such a confusion of 
general and specific functions has already been the cause of too many deficiencies 
in arithmetic. 

The author has taken advantage of neither the technique nor the results 
of the application of the scientific study of education to problems of the cur- 
riculum. The purpose of the book is admirable, but its content could be greatly 
improved by the use of the results of recent investigations. 


Education for the disabled —The number of activities of the school has 
grown remarkably within the past few years. People are beginning to realize 
the possibilities of the school, not only as a means for overcoming illiteracy, 
but also as the potential leader in both community and social life. A further 
use of school activities is brought out in a recent monograph? by Dr. A. G. 
Crane, formerly director of educational service in the Division of Physical 


t ANNA L. Rice, Oral Exercises in Number. New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 
1921. Pp. x+135. $0.76. 

2A. G. Crane, Education for the Disabled in War and Industry. ‘Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 110. New York: Teachers College, 


Pp. 33. 


Columbia University, 1921. 
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Reconstruction of the United States Army. Devoting his attention to the 
educational service in the United States Army hospitals, he shows how physical 
reconstruction and educational service were carried on hand in hand. He also 
points out the wonderful effects of educational activity as a curative treatment. 

His purpose is particularly to show how public education could function 
in the rehabilitation of those disabled in industry, this book being an effort 
to enable this type of educational work to profit by the experience in the late 
war. 

The young men in hospitals, many of them undergoing long periods of conval- 
escence, while receiving final medical and surgical treatment, responded wonderfully 
to the curative benefits of happy, interesting occupation. Physical reconstruction, 
as a whole, proved of great value in the maintenance of good morale and of discipline 
itself. There was more in physical reconstruction than the mere physical. It coor- 
dinated the active curative forces of mind and body [pp. 1-2]. 


Mr. Crane points out the immensity of such a task as that of providing 
a curative, educational activity for 100,000 men in fifty army hospitals, men 
who had suffered a variety of disabilities and whose schooling ranged from 
none to graduation from college, with a median of about six grades. To meet 
this task it was necessary to present over one hundred and fifty different voca- 
tions or subjects of instruction, with competent teachers and necessary equip- 
ment. The fact that the work was successfully carried on reveals the possibili- 
ties of the school in such work among the disabled in industry. 

An essential feature of the book is the description of the selection and 
adaptation of vocations to suit each specific case of disability, which would 
minister as a curative treatment, fitting the individual to become an inde- 
pendent self-supporting citizen. The surveys which were made in order to 
determine the individual capacities of the disabled are a valuable contribution 
to educational science, especially to vocational guidance. 

In making a direct application of this type of training to the re-education 
of those disabled in industry and in discussing a number of practical methods 
of instruction, Dr. Crane touches upon a field of endeavor which is yet com- 
paratively new. 

W. D. Bowman 


Teaching music with the phonograph.—The traditional school practice of 
forcing children to drudge through years of formal drill in order to attain the 
pleasure of musical appreciation has so seldom succeeded in reaching the 
desired end that a change of methods seems to be entirely justified. The use 
of phonograph records has now become common in the better schools, but the 
results have often been unsatisfactory because of the lack of any systematic 
gradation of the records into a suitable course of training. In order to over- 
come this difficulty, the supervisor of music in the elementary schools of Los 
Angeles has made a systematic collection of material, which has been incorpor- 
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ated into a graded series of lessons‘ designed primarily for the elementary 
school. 

Part I of the book consists of the lesson materials outlined for each grade. 
The general nature of this course of lessons is summarized in the following 
quotation: 


In the first three grades, no definite mention is made of rhythm, melody, or form, 
all these things being developed unconsciously in logical order. The first steps in 
the recognition of “tone color’”’ are begun so simply that the pupil comes into this 
knowledge without knowing it. In these grades the soprano voice, the violin, flute, 
piccolo, harp, cello, and cornet, are gradually introduced as solo instruments, and 
later are combined in simple trios and quartets. At this period the child “learns to 
listen”? and later ‘‘listens to learn.” In these grades music is closely correlated with 
language. 

In the fourth, fifth,and sixth grades, instrumental voices and simple combina- 
tions of instruments are reviewed and extended. ‘‘Forms,” such as the dance, folk 
tunes, overture, intermezzo, ballad, and part-singing are introduced; and the stringed 
instruments are presented in solo, and then as an instrumental choir. The string 
family, the woodwind family, and the brass family are singled out of the big musical 
community, and their traits illustrated. Then the various instruments of each family 
are recognized in their tonal relation to other members of their own choir. Music in 
these grades is closely correlated with history and geography. 

In the seventh and eighth grades, the work of the preceding years is elaborated, 
and the prelude, prologue, arias of the opera and oratorio, and the largo and andante 
movements of the symphony are given. Nationalism in music and the various types 
of singing voices are emphasized [p. 4]. 


Throughout the course the teacher’s function is to play the records as 
her judgment dictates and to supplement them by story-telling, explanations, 
and questions. ‘The pupil’s part is to listen and absorb so that he may grow 
in musical consciousness” (p. 20). The text provides suitable story material 
as well as correlative songs for each lesson. The course includes ten records 
for each of the eight elementary grades, with lists of supplementary records 
for schools which may desire to extend the course. The author recommends 
that a definite time schedule be followed, suggesting as a minimum two periods 
of twenty to thirty minutes per month. Administered according to such a 
schedule, the course could be fitted into any school program. 

Part II of the book consists of chapters on the ‘Development of Music,”’ 
“Folk Songs,” ‘‘ Nationai Songs,”’ “Instruments of the Orchestra,” “‘ Musical 
Nations,” ‘‘Great Composers,”’ and “Famous Artists.” It provides a care- 
ful condensation of information for the aid of the elementary teacher who has 
not had the opportunity of an elaborate musical training. 

The book contains very helpful material for the enrichment of the course 
in music. Emphasizing as it does the “love and intelligent enjoyment of 


* KATHRYN E. STONE, Musical Appreciation Taught by Means of the Phonograph. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1922. Pp. 175. 
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music,” it provides a course which is far superior to the formal music work so 
commonly found in the grades. It recognizes clearly the psychological nature 
of appreciation and provides suitable music experiences for its development 


Survey of a small school system.—The application of survey methods to the 
educational problems of the small community greatly enlarges the field for 
this type of investigation. An example of the possibilities of a survey in a 
small system is provided in a recent monograph' by the Department of Educa- 
tion of the West Virginia University. 

The first section of the survey is concerned with the classification of pupils. 
According to the results of an age-grade distribution, there were 34 pupils 
accelerated, 115 normal, and 225 retarded. For the purpose of gaining addi- 
tional information relevant to the extreme retardation which existed, mental 
tests were given. Seven of the eleven grades showed an intelligence score 
equal to, or exceeding, the general grade norms. The explanation of the 
retardation is, therefore, mostly due to causes other than lack of mental 
capacity. 

The second section of the survey consists of the measurements of school 
results by means of educational tests. Standardized tests were given in arith- 
metic, reading, writing, spelling, composition, grammar, history, geography, 
and first-year algebra. The clear statistical and graphic presentation of the 
data is to be commended. In discussing the results of the tests in the eighth 
grade the report says: 

It is only when we come to study the attainments in all of the subjects together 
that we are able to get the general trend and see the general character and type of 
instruction emphasized. The comparatively high scores in vocabulary, writing, and 
formal grammar would indicate that emphasis has been laid on the formal aspects of 
the curriculum; whereas the especially low scores in comprehension in reading, arith- 
metic, central thought in poetry, language, and composition indicate that what may 
be called the functional aspects of the curriculum are not receiving the attention they 
should [pp. 34-35]. 


The third part of the survey deals with office records, reclassification, and 
general conclusions. One immediate result of the survey is seen in the 
reclassification of pupils on the basis of the tests. 


This was done with the utmost care and caution. The writer and teachers in 
charge made a very close study of the individual scores made in each subject and in 
the intelligence tests. In case a pupil was found mentally capable and well above the 
median for the next grade in all the educational tests, that pupil was promoted at 
once, April 11, to the next grade and given a chance to prove his ability to do the work 
of that grade. 


t Educational Survey of the Philippi School System. Philippi, West Virginia: 
Board of Education, 1921. Pp. 40. $0.25. 
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At the end of the term the writer received a statement from each teacher in the 
system stating the number of pupils who had been thus promoted to her room and the 
number who were promoted again. In all, 54 pupils were promoted April 11. Of 
this number, 46 were promoted again at the end of the year [p. 37]: 


What this survey has done in a town of 2,500 population could be repeated 
with profit in many small school systems throughout the country. 


Nature and function of play—tIn the educational literature of today we 
often find such expressions as “the broadening scope of the field of education,” 
“‘the wider use of the school plant,” or “the school as a social center.”” These 
phrases seem to indicate the tendency of turning over to the public schools 
all such work, more especially social problems, which cannot be conveniently 
accomplished by other agencies. The schools have accepted the additional 
task with good grace; but, though they have done some good work, there is 
still much to be desired in a fuller understanding of the history, development, 
and theory of our social activities. Therefore it is with a feeling of satisfaction 
that one finds a book giving briefly the theory and historical development of 
many of our extra-curricular activities through their various stages and transi- 
tions to the present time. This is the achievement of Mr. Rainwater.* 

The author sets the origin of the play movement in the sand gardens of 
Boston in 1885. In the sections dealing with the ‘“‘stages’” and the “transi- 
tions’ he makes his chief contribution. Stages are determined by the chief 
activities of the play centers for the period and derive their name from these. 
They are seven in number and range from the original “sand garden” stage to 
the “‘community service” stage of the present time. A stage is “a state of 
progress in a process at a given time,” but a transition is “a modification of 
the method of procedure.” Transitions, then, deal with a type of change which 
affects the people who are reached by the movement and the method of dealing 
with the movement rather than with its principal activity. They are nine in 
number and can best be illustrated by naming a few. Some of them are 
“‘from provision for little children to that for all ages of people,’ “from 
facilities operated during the summer only to those maintained throughout 
the year,” and “from individualistic interest to community activities.” 
From an analysis of the stages and transitions the trend seems to be toward 
an integration and institutionalization of the movement. 

The book should be valuable as a brief reference for the general reader, as a 
textbook for those preparing to work in this line of social activity, and as a 
real contribution to educational literature. It collects in a single volume 
much of the material needed by a teacher to understand the many social 
innovations asking admission into the schools today. 

Ernst E. WELLEMEYER 


* CLARENCE E. RarnwatTer, The Play Movement in the United States. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1922. Pp. xi+371. 
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